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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE Prime Minister has given his countrymen such explicit and 
emphatic pledges of his determination cotite que cotite to main- 
tain British naval supremacy, upon which our 
independent national existence rests, that it seems 
almost insulting to entertain misgivings on the question. Neverthe- 
less there are widespread misgivings. Indeed, it would be no exag- 
geration to describe the feeling prevalent among patriotic English- 
men—outside the Party caucuses—as one of painful apprehen- 
sion. No one questions the excellence of Mr. Asquith’s intentions, 
or doubts his desire to do his duty by the Navy and the nation, 
but between desires and intentions and their realisation there 
is a wide gulf which Parliamentary orators, especially when they 
happen to be lawyers, rarely bridge. Surrounded as the Premier 
is by colleagues, some of whom are not even animated by good 
intentions, or by any sense of public duty or patriotism, while 
the “atmosphere” of the Cabinet is Parliamentary and forensic, 
consisting as it does of platform speakers to whom words count for 
more than things, there is a not unnatural dread that Mr. Asquith 
may not rise to the occasion, and insist on imposing his will and 
that of his wiser colleagues upon the Little Navyites. Of these, 
needless to say, the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Churchill) 
and his faithful henchman the Chancellor of the Exchequer are the 


most active and mischievous. These reckless adventurers are 
VOL. Liz 56 
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becoming a national peril. A few months ago they joined forces 
to make a further raid on our unfortunate Army, which has been 
reduced by over 150,000 men since the General Election. But 
even “ our only Army Reformer” had to draw the line somewhere, 
and could not consent to reform the Army altogether out of exist- 
ence. The Cabinet for once put its foot down, and the intriguers 
were foiled. They have since turned their attention tothe Navy, 
and the Disarmament section of the Liberal Press is circulating 
ominous rumours concerning the new Estimates, which are prob- 
ably being settled by the Cabinet while these pages are passing 
through the press. 


It will be an immense relief should the Government do its duty and 
fulfil the Prime Minister’s pledges,-and we may derive encourage- 
ment from the recent statement of Sir Edward 
Grey, who counts for much on this as on other 
questions, that ‘‘the position of the Foreign Secre- 
tary would become untenable at the moment the British Navy 
ceased to be able to protect this country from any probable 
combination.” We have never discussed the problems of National 
Defence in a partisan spirit, and have no intention of doing so 
now. People in glass houses can’t afford to throw stones, and 
between the record of the two Parties on such matters there is 
very little to choose. It is about six of one and half a dozen of 
the other. They both “pinch” the Services whenever they dare 
—+t.e., whenever they imagine the watchdogs of the Press are 
asleep, and public vigilance is relaxed. Owing to the reduced 
shipbuilding programmes of recent years, for which the late 
Cabinet must share responsibility with the present Cabinet (with- 
out, it must be added, having a Liberal Government’s excuse, 
because there was no anti-naval cave in the Unionist Party), we 
are approaching the moment when, according to Sir Edward 
Grey, our Foreign Minister’s position will become “untenable.” 
Thanks to penny-wise and pound-foolish economies, the two- 
Power Standard is rapidly passing away, and our supineness 
has encouraged our most formidable naval competitor to make 
such stupendous exertions that unless we in our turn make a 
great effort at once, the German Emperor’s declaration “that 
Trident must be in our fist,’ will be realised, A few months 


Policy and 
Armaments 
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ago, Mr. Asquith was compelled to confess in the House of Com- 
mons that, on existing programmes, by the end of the year 1911 
Germany would possess thirteen ships of the “Dreadnought ”’ 
type to our twelve. Ministers have done absolutely nothing in 
the interval to change this -portentous prospect though we 
have had several unimpeachable assurances from the Prime 
Minister. Nowcomes the test of the Naval Estimates, and we may 
add also the severest test to which Mr. Asquith has ever been 
subjected. He believes in the Big Navy. The “ wild men” who 
hold the fate of the Government in the hollow of their hand detest 
the Big Navy. It is a conflict of wills. Which will win—or will 
there be one of those compromises dear to the Parliamentarian 
which are sometimes more ruinous than abject surrender ? 


Our readers will agree that it would be impossible to overrate 
the gravity of the issue. No Cabinet has ever had a more 
adi tae critical question to settle. Every man in the 
monn street can see that our future national security 

depends upon to-day’s decision, and that if 
we lose command of the sea the British Empire disappears 
and the people of these islands can be starved into accepting 
any conditions that may be offered them. Sir Edward Grey 
acknowledges that our Foreign Policy, or in other words our position 
as a Great Power, is at stake. The réle of a British Foreign 
Minister is already rendered sufficiently arduous by the absence 
of a serious British Army, and our military impotence, which 
increases relatively to other Powers from year to year, is a 
source of profound concern to friends and allies. If while refus- 
ing to create an army, we deliberately compromise our naval 
predominance, or encourage doubts as to our capacity to main- 
tain it, Foreign Policy will become impossible; Great Britain 
would speedily become a negligible quantity in the councils of 
Europe, while Europe would lose her principal guarantee of 
peace. Combinations would inevitably be formed among the 
living nations to distribute the vast inheritance of another Sick 
Man. It is unnecessary to enforce such elementary truisms upon 
the readers of the National Review. The British Navy is our all 
in all. It is more interesting to ascertain its immediate necessi- 
ties if we are to make good the sinister depletions of recent years, 
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and to maintain an effective two-Power Standard in the future. 
We pointed out many months ago that the wisest and in the 
long run the cheapest solution of present difficulties would be the 
flotation of a £100,000,000 Naval loan to be drawn upon by the 
Government as required during the next four or five years, and 
at one time sanguine contemporaries held out hopes that this 
course would actually be adopted. Blessed are they who do not 
expect for they shall not be disappointed. The Naval outlook 
was fully discussed in an illuminating article in the Standard 
(January 19), one of the few newspapers which have remained 
beyond the ambit of the Press Bureau of the Admiralty, and 
consequently retain their independence and reliability on naval 
questions. 


We have to fix our mind on March 1912, as the danger-point. 
Present programmes will then have run out. At that date, as far 
Th as can be foreseen, Great Britain will possess 14 
e Irreduci- ; See : 
ble Minimum ‘ ©#Pital ships” of the “‘Dreadnought” type (if we 
include two smaller ships, the Lord Nelson and 
Agamemnon), while the next two Powers will possess 19 
‘“‘Dreadnoughts.” In order to give us the required 10 per cent. 
margin, which has been frankly recognised by Mr. Asquith as a 


condition of the two-Power standard: 


Seven capital ships [according to the Standard] are the absolutely irreducible 
minimum of new ships, and these, moreover, must be laid down within the next 
six months, in order to meet any contingency involving delay, to maintain the 
standard accepted by the Prime Minister in unmistakable terms. If these seven 
ships are laid down by June, and if adequate instalments are provided for them 
—a condition as important as mere numbers—the country will be satisfied that 
the Government have done their part, as far as capital ships are concerned, in 
anticipating the conditions of foreign navies in the immediate future. 


But just as other things besides artillery are required to make 
an army, so other things besides battleships are required to make 
a fleet. As the Standard tersely puts it, “it is not the question 
of laying down battleships only, it is the question of naval effi- 
ciency down to the last button.’’ There is general agreement 
upon battleships, at which point “discussion and forecast 
commonly stop, though it is precisely here that they ought to 
begin.” 
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Unless our battleships are to be used for coast defence, or are to lie in 
harbours for the amusement of tourists, they must be provided with men, with 
reserve guns, with ammunition, with coal, with reserve stores of every kind, 
with attendant cruisers, fleet auxiliaries, and flotillas of torpedo craft themselves 
attached to parent cruisers. New docks must be constructed, in which the 
battleships may be repaired; and naval bases established which they can use as 
their home in time of war. We affirm deliberately and with knowledge of the 
facts, that there is not one of these requirements which has not been neglected 
during the past three or four years. 


The present Government is, in fact, called upon to atone 
not only for its own sins and shortcomings, but also for the sins 
and shortcomings of its predecessor. Besides new requirements 
we haveto take up deferred liabilities, if the safety of the State is 
tobe secured. How this can be done without a big loan we confess 
to being unable to see; but we are confident that if there be any 
trifling with this vital question Ministers will receive short shrift 
from the country. However strong may be the Little Navyites 
among the Radical Malignants who dominate the present House of 
Commons, they have little backing in the constituencies, and they 
know it. 


We emphasise naval needs because the Navy is in danger, but 
we would not for a moment be supposed to place the Army and 
Navy in juxtaposition. For one thing the former 


cama does not yet exist. We have long been of opinion 
erman : : i 
Relations that the entire problem of National Defence requires 


reconsideration. Unless Great Britain possesses an 
adequate army for foreign service as well as for home defence, capa- 
ble of discharging her treaty obligations and of turning the tide in 
a continental war in favour of her allies, as well‘as of liberating the 
Navy for its proper function, viz., to seek and sink the enemy’s 
ships wherever they may be—unless we give strategic freedom to 
our fleet, our maritime strength will be paralysed. Oursquadrons 
would be tethered like so many goats to these shores by the 
panic-stricken Parliament of a panic-stricken people. This is 
one cf the many things that Sir John Fisher forgets when carry- 
ing on his backstairs intrigues against the Army in the imaginary 
interests of the Navy. Now he has to repel a similar intrigue 
against the Navy. The intriguers are impudently exploiting the 
approaching visit of the King and Queen to Berlin—an interesting 
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and agreeable episode, which is treated with due decorum in the 
semi-official German Press, and with significant reserve in other 
German quarters. Doubtless in a few days Fleet Street and 
environs will besubmerged in gush, sentimentalists will announce 
the advent of another millennium, and will protest against the 
preposterous folly of squandering our substance on British battle- 
ships, when there are so many German battleships at our disposal 
in the hour of need. The Kaiser has frequently enforced this 
thesis on his English friends, and would be only too delighted 
to stop our shipbuilding provided he be allowed to continue his 
own. There is alarge increase in this year’s German Naval Esti- 
mates, and Prince Biilow has emphatically vetoed any suggestion 
of slackening off. Although Protectionist Germany is reputed 
to be on the verge of bankruptcy by fatuous Cobdenites, the 
Chancellor bluntly told the Prussian Diet, “We cannot and dare 
not save money on the expenditure for the Army and the Navy 
at the expense of our readiness for battle and of the peace of the 
country.” If we honestly wish to improve Anglo-German rela- 
tions, we shall utilise the present opportunity to disabuse the 
German people of the dangerous legend indoctrinated by Pan- 
Germans and naval megalomaniacs that “‘the weary Titan” 
is unwilling and unable to make the necessary sacrifices to 
maintain our Sovereignty of the Seas; of late British Govern- 
ments have fostered this delusion, and played the game of 
the German Navy League by dropping ‘ Dreadnoughts” and 
whining for disarmament; and, as a consequence, the German 
nation confidently anticipates “the great day”? when she may 
successfully challenge our Sea-power, and recoup herself by 
means of a huge war indemnity for her present prodigious efforts. 
If Mr. Asquith understands the situation, he will insist on such a 
Naval programme as will, at any rate, dispose of this idea, which has 
been a fruitful cause of misunderstanding. In that case we might 
look for a substantial improvement in Anglo-German relations. 


WE have long made it a practice to avoid discussing the domestic 
affairs of Germany, as such discussion can serve no useful pur- 
A Chancellor 2°°* It is a topic to which the maxim “ Mind 
Crisis P your own business” is peculiarly appropriate. The 

Germans are fully competent to solve their own 
problems without officious advice from London concerning the 
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blessings of constitutional government, upon which the effective 
portion of the German political public probably holds different 
views to those which Englishmen think they ought to hold. 
Happily it does not matter a brass farthing to this country 
whether the German Empire remains a quasi-autocracy or 
blossoms into a full-blown Parliamentary Government. In 
either event her policy would remain the same. We are only 
interested in German affairs in their bearing on foreign affairs, 
and it is only in that connection that we refer to the continuing 
“ Kaiser crisis,” for which Prince Biilow was largely responsible. 
He elected to make his Sovereign a “whipping boy” for his 
own ineptitude, throwing upon his Imperial Majesty the odium 
of the Daily Telegraph interview, which, as we pointed out last 
month, reached the office of our contemporary with the official 
imprimatur of the German Government, at the head of which 
stands the Imperial Chancellor. After such an experience there 
could never be “glad, confident morning again” between, 
Wilhelm II. and his principal adviser, and ever since November 17, 
when the Kaiser, in a moment of discouragement, allowed a 
public humiliation to be inflicted on him, their relations, which 
had been friendly and personal, have remained official and frigid. 
It now looks as though the “ Kaiser crisis” might merge in a 
“Chancellor crisis,” due to the breakdown of the present Parlia- 
mentary bloc through the increasing lack of confidence in the 
parlour tricks of Prince Bilow, who has recently fallen foul of 
that ‘‘small but mighty party” the Prussian Junkers, whom he 
sought to placate by a soapy speech in the Prussian Diet on 
January 19. There he struck a very different note as regards 
his Sovereign to what he had done in the Reichstag. He 
indulged in fulsome flattery of the Hohenzollerns, proclaimed 
himself a loyalist of the loyalists and hinted at exceptional 
legislation against the Socialists; but the Junkers, who have 
been taken in once too often, are not appeased. They are said 
to be determined to have the present Chancellor’s blood, just as 
they had the blood of his distinguished predecessor, Count von 
Caprivi, their anger being accentuated by the fiscal policy of the 
Government, which comprises substantial death duties. The 
struggle will be watched with indifferent interest abroad. 
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Baron von AERENTHAL, the Foreign Minister of the Dual 
Monarchy, is a puzzling personality, who has managed to retain 

the centre of the European stage for nearly 
Baron von . , ‘ . 
Aecrenthal {0Ur months, in spite of the painful anxiety of 

the great majority of spectators to relegate him 
to the wings. As we are not at the end of the performance, it 
would be premature to attempt any appraisement of his policy, 
but that he is an intractable statesman prepared to take consider- 
able risks is already apparent, however inconvenient may be the 
recognition of this fact to the rest of thediplomatic world. And 
as the end of the “close time ” for war approaches, and the fate- 
ful snows melt on the Balkans, Baron von Aerenthal, backed by 
the Heir Presumptive to the Hapsburg throne, the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand—who is credited with ‘aspiring to make Austria 
the leading Slav Power—becomes an increasing anxiety to every 
country desiring a peaceful solution of the present crisis, but 
dreading that if the guns go off anywhere there may be a general 
conflagration. The venerable Emperor and King, Francis Joseph, 
is generally believed to have counted for comparatively little in 
recent developments of Austrian policy. He is thought to have 
been misled by pushful politicians as to the probable effect of 
annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina, which was represented as a 
formal registration of an accomplished fact that could not possibly 
cause any serious perturbation to other Powers, and which would 
probably escape observation in the greater turmoil excited by the 
action of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria in proclaiming the indepen- 
dence of his Principality, and in creating himself a Tsar. Accord- 
ing to the original d’Aerenthal programme Prince Ferdinand was 
to have preceded Austria by a considerable interval and drawn the 
hostile fire, but although highly elated by his extraordinary recep- 
tion by the Austrian Royal Family on the occasion of his visit to 
Budapest last September, the Bulgarian Prince was too shrewd 
to walk into this trap. He refused to “ bell the cat” except in 
company with the Dual monarchy—hence their simultaneous 
actions. The collusion between Sofia and Vienna was artlessly 
revealed by the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Paris, Count 
Khevenhiiller, who has made it impossible for the friends of Austria 
to disclaim responsibility for Bulgaria’s coup. 
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Many features of this astonishing affair still remain obscure, as, 
for instance, why the German, Italian and Russian Foreign 
Ministers were made privy to impending develop- 
ments by Baron von Aerenthal, while the French, 
British and Turkish Governments—equally signatories of the 
Berlin Treaty—were kept sedulously in the dark, and were mis- 
led by categorical official démentis even after the formal an- 
nouncement of the forthcoming annexation to the heads of foreign 
States had been drafted. If the conversion of an “ occupation ” 
into an ‘“‘annexation” was a mere matter of form, which only 
malice could resent, which is the present burden of the Austrian 
Press—if there was no arriére pensée of damaging the new régime 
in Turkey, of dividing France and Russia, or of embroiling 
England and Russia, why this invidious discrimination? Why all 
this mystery ? Why this occult and unnatural combination with 
Bulgaria? Why not have come forward openly and proposed 
a Conference of the Powers to revise the obsolete clauses of the 
Treaty of Berlin, which inter alia would be invited by Austria- 
Hungary to ratify the formal incorporation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina ? Canit be seriously pretended that frankness would have 
caused more diplomatic commotion or more risk to peace than the 
clandestine course actually adopted? We are simply bewildered 
by the outbursts of Anglophobia in the Austrian Press which 
have now spread to the Hungarian Press, because British policy 
throughout this crisis has been singularly open and correct, and 
moreover has been modelled on the Austrian precedent of 1871, 
when the Dual Monarchy insisted that Russia’s violation of 
the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris (which it is now 
known was instigated by Prince Bismarck in order to keep the 
rest of Europe at loggerheads during the Franco-German War), 
must be submitted to the signatory Powers of that Treaty, and 
it was largely owing to Austrian diplomacy that that thorny 
problem was peacefully disposed of, and the situation regularised 
at the London Conference, which laid down as a general 
principle that treaties could not be broken without the consent 
of all their signatories. Then, again, it would be peculiarly 
interesting to know the real relations of Austria and Germany 
during the last four months, Are we to accept the repudiation 


Obscurities 
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of Austrian action which is the mot d’ordre among German diplo- 
mats throughout Europe, or are we to regard Germany as ‘‘ the 
brilliant second ” of her ally ? 


RECENT events teach us that there is more than one Germany, and 
that German policy is not always decided either by Prince Biilow 
or the Wilhelmstrasse, or indeed by any responsible 
person, and although diplomatists may assume that 
other diplomatists express the views of the Govern- 
ments they represent, in the peculiar chaos now prevailing in 
Berlin and Potsdam, it by no means follows that the anti-Austrian 
utterances of German representatives express the inner mind and 
purpose of Germany so far as there is any Germany at the present 
moment. We must not forget the Kaiser, who is always keenly 
interested in his neighbour’s affairs, and who saw something of 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the joint author of the new 
departure during its embryonic period. Imperial encouragement 
would count for much more than the hesitations of the Wilhelm- 
strasse or the hostility of German diplomats in foreign capitals. 
Moreover, it is somewhat significant that in his public utterances, 
Prince Biilow—who was “in the know” from the beginning, 
being at that time on the most intimate terms with his Sovereign 
who invariably addressed him in a familiar and even affectionate 
manner—who is anything but a warm admirer of Baron von 
Aerenthal, has more than once gone out of his way to emphasise 
Germany’s consciousness of her duties as a good ally, declarations 
hardly calculated to moderate Austrian pretensions or to facilitate 
@ withdrawal from an untenable position. The air has of late 
been thick with rumours concerning the position of the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, who is alleged to have fallen out of 
favour with his Sovereign for misrepresenting the European 
situation, and for underrating the opposition to his “spirited 
foreign policy,” and to be intensely unpopular with powerful 
classes, especially the Austrian commercial classes (apart from the 
makers of armaments, munitions, and war stores generally) who 
have been heavily hit by the Turkish boycott, and realise that 
they will have to foot a considerable ,bill for recent military pre- 
parations and at a time of financial stringency. 


Germany’s 
Position 
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Ar the same time although intelligent Austrians must be more 
than anxious to keep their country out of war, there is un- 
doubtedly a strong military party in Vienna, 
Foreign : we. ‘ 
Oritics convinced that the temporary military eclipse of 
Russia affords Austria such a golden opportunity as 
is unlikely to recur, and influential military journals have pub- 
lished violent articles denouncing the Government for not attack- 
ing Servia. In such circles Baron von Aerenthal is naturally 
regarded as a hero, while chauvinists generally applaud a forward 
movement which has placed their country in the foreground 
of European affairs. And so far Baron von Aerenthal has 
triumphed, that is the salient fact of the situation. It is not 
for foreigners to sit in judgment on his services to his country. 
The point for Europe is that he retains control of Austrian 
policy, in spite of rumours to the contrary, and so long as he 
remains he is master of the situation, and the Chanceries of 
Europe will be unable to sleep at nights. External attacks on any 
statesman whose policy, however mistaken in the eyes of foreigners, 
is regarded by his own people as inspired by a solicitude for 
national interests, are to be deprecated, and we shall be well 
advised to restrain criticism which can only defeat its own object 
by retarding any modification of Austrian policy, and as we have 
seen, Baron von Aerenthal’s retaliation upon critics takes the form 
of a grotesque Press campaign against the British Government, 
Sir Edward Grey of all men being represented as a scheming 
Machiavelli seeking to bathe Europe in blood! The best 
hope for peace lies in the awakening consciousness of Austria 
and Hungary to the fact that the Dual Monarchy stands to lose 
far more than she can reasonably hope to gain by pursuing a 
provocative policy, by refusing fair compensation to the victims 
of that policy, and by flouting the comity of nations. We say 
nothing as regards England. For the moment we are suspect. 
Public opinion in Vienna and Budapest has been successfully 
poisoned against us, and for once the anglophobia of Vienna 
exceeds the anglophobia of Berlin. Can it be worth while for a 
tesselated Power consisting of a congeries of conflicting nation- 
alities, to deliberately isolate herself and to gratuitously exasperate 


her neighbours without securing corresponding material or moral 
gain? 
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No one proposes, or ever has proposed, tointerfere with Austria’s 
possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina. What was resented was 
the method and the moment chosen to proclaim 
the annexation of these provinces, and the perverse 
refusal to regularise the situation, and to meet the just and 
moderate demands of the aggrieved parties, especially Turkey. 
Is the friendship of regenerated Turkey of no importance to 
the Dual Monarchy? Then again, for many years Vienna 
has cultivated neighbourly terms with St. Petersburg, and 
throughout the Far Eastern War Francis Joseph chivalrously 
abstained from a forward policy in the Balkans out of con- 
sideration for the Russian Emperor. But now, for no rhyme 
or reason, Austria is endeavouring to make an enemy of Russia, 
and to awaken the dormant energies of the Slavs. It appears 
that Baron d’Aerenthal personally dislikes M. Isvolsky (the 
Russian Foreign Minister) and despises the Russians! Of such 
materials are crises made. Italy, who has been a faithful member 
of the Triple Alliance in spite of its heavy burdens and inade- 
quate benefits, is likewise being rapidly alienated. Judging from 
the recent debate in the Italian Chamber of Deputies it is more 
than doubtful whether public opinion would permit any Italian 
Government to renew a compact which has afforded both naval 
and military security to Austria. We say nothing of the Turkish 
boycott of Austrian goods, which is supposed to have been insti- 
gated by “the Balkan Committee and the Masonic Lodges”— 
people who swallow such fairy-tales will swallow anything—or of 
the serious military expenditure already incurred by Austria, or of 
the hostility aroused throughout the Balkan States, not excluding 
Roumania. Was it worth while stirring up so many hornets’ 
nests for the pleasure of changing the word “occupation” into 
‘annexation ”’ ? 


Cui Bono P 


WE can imagine some robust Austrian patriot replying, ‘‘ We 
don’t care a button for the antagonism of any European Power, 
great or small, so long as we can count on the 
support of Germany, and our Sovereign has abun- 
dant assurances from Wilhelm II. that the German 
army stands behind the Austrian army, ready for all eventualities. 
Right may be technically with the pedants who have protested 
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against action which we admit to be technically irregular, but 
which has inflicted no substantial injury on any other nation 
except possibly the Servians, who don’t count. But might is on 
the side of the German Powers. No other nation is prepared to 
draw the sword, and it willnot be necessary for us to doso. But 
were any of ourneighbours so demented as to pick a quarrel, our 
military superiority would enable us to Germanise Europe.” The 
weight of this argument depends on the soundness of the under- 
lying assumption that Germany can be relied upon to back Austria, 
to be in fact ‘‘a brilliant second” on the tented field no less than 
in the Council Chamber. We do not for a moment doubt that 
Vienna has been inundated by incitements from Berlin and Pots- 
dam, but Germany’s word is not always as good as her bond. 
She has a genius for leaving people in the lurch, and though some 
competent students of European affairs affirm that Germany could 
not afford to keep out of any serious war in which her Austrian 
ally was involved, other equally competent judges are convinced 
that Germany means to make Austria pay the whole piper for her 
present enterprise, the main attraction of which to Berlin is that 
for many years to come it must make the Dual Monarchy entirely 
dependent both diplomatically and in a military sense, on the 
German Empire. We are incapable of pronouncing between these 
two views. We do not even know who decides German policy 
to-day. But in the face of the experience of the Boersand of 
other people who have trusted the Germans before them, Austria 
should surely hesitate twenty times before committing herself to 
any undertaking the success of which depends on German loyalty. 
Austrians can scarcely have forgotten the duplicity of Bismarck’s 
famous “ Reinsurance Treaty ” with Russia at the expense of his 
Austrian ally, signed almost before the ink on the Austro-German 
Treaty was dry? How does Vienna know that Berlin is not at 
this very moment engaged in similar negotiations ? 


SomE progress has been made towards the peaceful solution of the 
present crisis by Austria-Hungary’s tardy consent to indemnify 
Turkey for the appropriation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina to the tune of £T2,500,000, a figure which 
cannot be said to err on the side of extravagance; 
Turkey, who placed her claim considerably higher, naturally 
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hesitated before accepting such a meagre solatium. Ultimately, 
however, the Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, the “Grand Old Man” 
of the Ottoman Empire, whom some of the hotheads of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress have unsuccessfully sought to sup- 
plant without having any one to put in his place, decided, in view 
of all the circumstances, international and local, to accept the 
Austro-Hungarian offer, and the agreement has been embodied in 
a Protocol awaiting the ratification of the two Governments. 
In the face of this episode it should be difficult even for the Austrian 
Press to continue accusing us of “‘ preventing” a peaceful settle- 
ment. Curiously enough, these calumnies are reiterated in Paris 
by the Temps, which has sadly fallen from its former high estate 
as a semi-official organ of the French Government, being nowadays 
the personal mouthpiece of a reckless young journalist, M. André 
Tardieu, who doubles the incompatible réle of Foreign Editor 
of the Temps with that of Paris correspondent of a wild Viennese 
paper. M. Tardieu occasionally mixes his “copy,” and puts 
some of his Anglophobia into the leading article of the Temps, 
to the delight of the Germans, the bewilderment of the French 
public, the annoyance of the French Government, and the con- 
fusion of French diplomatists, who used to take their Temps 
seriously. We have the best authority for stating that nowadays 
the Temps represents nothing but M. André Tardieu, and that 
neither directly nor indirectly does it receive any inspiration from 
the Quai d’Orsay or from any member of the French Govern- 
ment. Its utterances are viewed with suspicion in Paris, and 
its place as a responsible organ in foreign affairs—though in 
foreign affairs only, because in dorhestic policy it is not in 
sympathy with the Clemenceau Cabinet—is being taken by the 
Journal des Débats, which frequently reflects the views of the 
Quai d’Orsay. Among other well-informed French papers whose 
articles on foreign affairs may usually be read with profit are 
the Echo de Paris and the Figaro. During the recent debate on 
Morocco in the French Chamber of Deputies, M. Pichon (the 
Foreign Minister) paid a special tribute to Great Britain and 
Russia, “ with whom France has never ceased to march in unity 
for their efforts on behalf of peace,” which brought up M. Jaurés 
with a reference to the Temps attacks upon England, which he 
had gleefully exploited; this drew from M. Clemenceau the 
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retort, ‘“‘ But in speaking of the Temps you said ‘a more or less 
semi-official journal,’ and the Minister was bound to reply to 
that.” This should finally dispel the delusions fostered by 
certain ill-informed English correspondents in Paris as regards the 
status of the Temps. In order to complete the dissociation of 
the Government from its diatribes, M. Pichon added, in reference 
to England, “the pacific character of her efforts and aspirations 
is indisputable, and their character from the very beginning of 
these events has never been other than pacific.” 


Ce nest que le premier pas qui coéte, and now that the Dual 
Monarchy has taken its first step towards peace, and seems to 
The Firat be in a fair way to a friendly settlement with 
Step Turkey, it may be hoped that other steps will be 
taken towards the same goal. Turco-Bulgarian 

differences are probably adjustable on a cash basis, provided the 
Bulgarians can screw themselves up to offer the substantial sum 
required by Turkey, who would then cry quits, and we might look 
for a rapid development of political relations between the Ottoman 
Empire and the Prussia of the Balkans, which would increase the 
general security. That would not, however, completely close the 
present phase of the Eastern question, as there would still remain 
the claims of Servia and Montenegro, which being mainly senti- 
mental are less soluble, though if Austria would condescend to 
get off her high horse, and show some consideration for the sus- 
ceptibilities of her smaller neighbours, it should not be beyond 
the resources of diplomacy to pacify them without serious 
sacrifice. The question was lucidly discussed in a well-informed 
article by the Times correspondent in the Balkan Peninsula 
(January 6), containing an exhaustive summary of the position 
of these two Slav States, who dread being shut up like rats in a 
trap. They are said to have concluded an alliance on October 21, 
and to be prepared to stand or fall together. In the writer’s 
opinion they would be satisfied with the concession of a small strip 
of territory enabling them to be physically joined. He was even 
inclined to think that hostilities might be avoided provided the 
Dual Monarchy would consent to the evacuation of Spizza and to 
the renunciation of her maritime protectorate over the Montenegrin 
coast, adding: ‘It is hardly too much to say that the issues of peace 
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and war in the Balkans largely depend on the settlement of this 
seemingly microscopic question.” Unfortunately Viennese dip- 
lomacy is very slow and reluctant to yield. Within a few weeks 
military operations become possible, and there is a good deal of 
gunpowder lying about. If Germany chose to speak the decisive 
word, the situation would be saved, but unfortunately Berlin is 
much more adept in fomenting than in allaying international 
quarrels, and, as we have said, Austria believes that if the worst 
came to the worst she could count on German support. Great 
Britain may be relied upon to give good advice both to Servia and 
Montenegro, but she cannot afford to ignore their interests 
because they are protégés of Russia who has loyally stood by us 
throughout the present crisis, refusing to raise questions incon- 
venient to this country. Contrast the position to-day with the 
position some years ago as described in the interesting article to 
be found elsewhere entitled ‘“‘A Diplomatic Reminiscence,” an 
unpublished chapter of modern diplomacy, illustrating the danger 
to the peace of Europe arising from that Anglo-Russian antagonism 
which we trust may now be regarded as a thing of the past. 
Needless to say our sole purpose in publishing this article is to 
strengthen Anglo-Russian friendship by recalling the risks to both 
Powers of Anglo-Russian hostility. By common consent Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey have dealt admirably with the 
whole Near Eastern crisis, from which we may hope to emerge on 
the best of terms with both St. Petersburg and Constantinople. 
Wedo not often find ourselves in agreement with the Daily News, 
but we entirely agree with the following appreciation: “Sir 
Edward Grey’s action has given us a position in Turkey such as 
we have not held for half a century, and it is a position on the 
side of freedom. All praise is due to his wise and whole-hearted 
conduct of these affairs.” What a refreshing contrast to the 
carping criticism of the Manchester Guardian. 


Ir would be impossible to improve on the tone and temper of the 
speech in which Sir Edward Grey discussed the Near Eastern 
imbroglio, in addressing his constituents at Cold- 


Sir Edward January 22). If sincerity, good faith, and 
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candour count with the critics of this country, 
such an utterance must finally dissipate the childish legends 
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which the Austrian Foreign Office has encouraged the Austrian 
Press to propagate. He expressed his keen satisfaction that ‘an 
agreement, at any rate in principle, between Austria and Turkey 
has been reached respecting one of the chief points of controversy 
in the Near East,” though it would be too much to say that the 
sky was clear, as there were “ other clouds still lowering,” but he 
trusted that the conciliatory example of Austria and Turkey “will 
be helpful in the settlement of remaining controversies. - At any 
rate, the agreement between Austria and Turkey has materially 
improved the prospect that when the Powers who are parties to 
the Treaty of Berlin come to discuss recent changes together 
they will be able to reach an agreement.’’ There were some 
favourable features in the outlook. ‘‘Our discussions with 
France and Russia have made for confidence, friendship, and 
peace in these Near Eastern questions in the same way as 
had previously been the case, and continues to be the case, in 
other questions in which we are more directly and specially 
interested, and about which we are in direct agreement. The 
knowledge, too, that in these recent difficulties both Germany 
and Italy, the allies of Austria, had been genuinely working for 
peace has removed all risk of friction with them in these affairs ; 
and I trust that the approaching visit of the King to the German 
Emperor will promote confidence in Berlin in our good intentions 
and goodwill.” The relations of Italy with ourselves, as with other 
Powers has been lately “merged in one great outburst of sorrow, 
sympathy, and goodwill caused by the awful calamity which has 
fallen upon her.” He also emphasised anew the strong and uni- 
versal sympathy felt in this country for regenerated Turkey, 
which would be increased by the recent speech of the Grand 
Vizier to the Turkish Parliament, “‘ marked as it was by wisdom, 
moderation, and statesmanship.” 


Sir EpwarD Grey recognised that our feelings towards the new 
régime in Turkey admittedly “ placed us in an attitude not sym- 
cin pathetic to the Austrian action of last autumn,” 
Inventions’? Put as pending questions were settled he hoped 

that want of sympathy would pass away. ‘ That 
is our desire.” It is also the desire of the entire nation. The 


Dual Monareby is perhaps the only Great Power with whom our 
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relations have remained unclouded for a whole generation, and 
every Englishman is aware that the Emperor Francis Joseph has 
been a staunch friend of this country at more than one critical 
juncture. Sir Edward Grey very properly dealt with the absurd 
accusations launched against us in Vienna, where we have been 
openly accused “of a deliberate policy of malevolence.’’ He did 
not attach much importance to such accusations, as there had 
been a deal of electricity in the diplomatic air, “‘and it was per- 
haps felt that Great Britain, which has no coterminous frontiers 
on the Continent, was the safest lightning-conductor.”’ It was 
under the mark to describe such gross charges as misrepresenta- 
tions. ‘‘ They are sheer inventions; and the harm they do is 
not so much in the resentment caused here, as in the fact that 
until they are not only discontinued, but disbelieved, in the 
country of their origin, they create a state of feeling there which 
is a barrier to cordial relations between the public opinion of the 
two countries—a barrier which it is not in our power, but only in 
theirs, to remove.’”’ When removed it would be seen that no 
corresponding barrier had been erected here, “for, as far as I 
have seen, there has been no disposition—at any rate, on the part 
of British newspapers which are widely known and carry weight 
—to exceed the bounds of fair comment, and to embitter the 
controversy respecting affairs in the Near East. I should much 
deplore it if it were ever otherwise.” It was our interest, and, 
indeed, the general interest, “that we should regulate our attitude 
towards foreign countries by a determination to fulfil honourably 
all treaty obligations, to preserve unimpaired particular friend- 
ships which we have gained, to strengthen them, and to co-operate 
in making them assets on the side of peace; and, finally, to extend 
and improve friendly relations with all countries.” Great Britain 
has never had a Foreign Minister commanding a larger degree of 
confidence among his own countrymen than Sir Edward Grey, 
whois consequently able to conduct our foreign policy with peculiar 
prestige and authority. Besides being a watchful guardian of 
British interests, he shows a scrupulous concern for the suscepti- 
bilities of other Powers, to whom, while defining his own position 
with fairness and fearlessness, he never addresses the word that 
wounds. The Coldstream speech has made an excellent impres- 
sion abroad, and the Vienna Press is momentarily chastened. 
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Tue Clemenceau Cabinet continues to surmount insuperable 
difficulties, and to survive every anticipation of disaster. The 
Prime Minister bears a charmed life, and at the 
very moment when the intriguers who seek to 
supplant him imagine that he is cornered, the 
old Parliamentary hand boldly breaks through their toils, or 
baffles the marplots by a graceful concession. In Parliamentary 
circles in Paris it is felt that M. Clemenceau has had a sufficiently 
long innings, the time having come for a redistribution of that 
‘public plunder” described by an American statesman as the 
“cohesive power’’ of political parties. But in the country 
the Premier is stronger than ever, and he opened the year 
with a brilliant series of victories in the Senatorial elections, 
routing his enemies on both flanks—+z.e., the dubious Republicans 
and revolutionary Socialists—and carrying almost all the candi- 
dates he favoured. Among the factors contributing to this 
handsome vote of national confidence was M. Clemenceau’s 
admirable management of the Casablanca incident some weeks 
ago, when the Germans, in order to create a diversion from the 
Daily Telegraph interview, which had aroused a storm of 
obloquy against Wilhelm II. and his Government, suddenly 
presented the Republic with a written demand for an apology 
for the conduct of French officers in an incident which 
France had already agreed to refer to arbitration! The Germans 
admittedly had not a leg to stand on, and “monstrous” 
was the mildest epithet applied to their request by foreign 
diplomats. They counted, however, on stampeding the French 
political world, as in the summer of 1905, when the Emperor 
demanded M. Delcassé’s head on a charger, but they reckoned 
without their host, having this time to deal with a Clemenceau 
instead of a Rouvier, with the result that might have been 
foreseen. The Premier quietly but firmly declined to enter- 
tain the idea of apologising, and when the German Government 
saw that their bluff had failed, they executed the usual 
rightabout, and Germany found herself apologising for ever 
having suggested an apology. Prince Biilow resumed his false 
smile, and declared that nothing had been further from his 
thoughts than any idea of asking France to do anything which 
was not agreeable to her, &c. &c. It was another illustration of 
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the old, old story that there is only one way to deal with a bully, 
Prussian or otherwise, viz., to stand up to him, and in the interests 
of peace our politicians would do well to learn this lesson. If 
you hesitate or scuttle when threatened by Germany you are lost. 
M. Clemenceau did neither the one nor the other, and the situa- 
tion was saved, and his countrymen registered their gratitude on 
the first available occasion. Europe in general, and England in 
particular, have no less cause to be grateful. If there is any 
détente in the international situation it is largely due to the forti- 
tude of the French Prime Minister. 


A.ttHoueH British newspapers and British politicians are 
unstinted in their admiration of American policy and American 
a institutions, it is unusual for any prominent 
pected American to reciprocate by extolling British 
Tribute achievements. The German vote, the Irish vote, 

to say nothing of the American vote, render such 
utterances perilous to any aspiring statesman. Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, for the time being a free man who needs no other 
man’s suffrage, has profited by this freedom to violate yet 
another tradition, and has electrified his countrymen by paying 
a glowing tribute to British rule in India, which we need not 
say is keenly appreciated by Englishmen, who have not been 
spoilt by excessive foreign flattery. We would commend the 
President’s generous words to ‘‘ Pagett M.P.’’ who derives 
his knowledge of India from bilious Bengali Babus, as also 
to that little knot of “disgruntled” Anglo-Indian civilians 
in the House of Commons who visit on the present Indian 
Government the sins of former Indian Governments which 
refused to recognise their claims to promotion. The occasion 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was the celebration of the Jubilee 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church (Washington, 
January 18), where he took as his subject the White Man’s 
Burden which had been acquired during the last four centuries, 
discussing at some length the relations of European nations and 
of America with the native communities who had come under 
their control. He showed his usual extraordinary knowledge of 
the details of his subject as well as a remarkable grasp of general 
principles, insisting that on the whole the movement of civilisation 
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had been fraught with lasting benefits to most of the peoples under 
the influence of this white expansion. India was “the most colossal 
example history affords of the successful administration by men of 
European blood of a thickly- populated region in another continent. 
It is the greatest feat of the kind that has been performed since 
the break-up of the Roman Empire. Indeed, it is a greater feat 
than was performed under the Roman Empire.” To say that 
mistakes had been made was to say that the work had been 
human, but in spite of shortcomings, 

the successful administration of the Indian Empire by the English has been one 
of the most notable and most admirable achievements of the white race during 
the past two centuries. On the whole, it has been for the immeasurable benefit 
of the natives of India themselves. Suffering has been caused in particular 
cases and at particular times to these natives; much more often, I believe, by 
well-intentioned ignorance or bad judgment than by any moral obliquity. But 
on the whole there has been far more resolute effort to do justice, far more 
resolute effort to secure fair treatment for the humble and oppressed during the 


days of English rule in India than during any other period recorded in Indian 
history. 


Mr. RoosEVELT reminded his audience that “‘ England does not 
draw a penny from India for English purposes; she spends for 

India the revenues raised in India; and they are 
The ‘‘ Great . 9 
Salient spent for the benefit of the Indians themselves. 
Fact” India was undoubtedly a less pleasant place than 

formerly for native tyrants, and there was little or 
no room for freebooting chieftains or for despots living in gor- 
geous splendour, while the great mass of their countrymen 
“ festered in sodden misery.” 


But the mass of the people have been and are far better off ‘an ever before, 
and far better off than they would now be if the English cor ol were over- 
thrown or withdrawn. Indeed, if the English control were now withdrawn 
from India the whole peninsula would become a chaos o bloodshed and 
violence; all the weaker peoples and the most industrious and law-abiding 
would be plundered and forced to submit to indescribable wrong and oppression ; 
and the only beneficiaries among the natives would be the lawless, the violent, 
and the bloodthirsty. 


The speaker recognised that reforms were desirable, and would be 
successfully accomplished, “but the great salient fact is that the 
presence of the English in India, like the presence of the English in 
Egypt and the Soudan, of the French in Algiers, of the Russians 
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in Turkestan, of the Germans in South-West and East Africa— 
and of all these peoples, and of other white peoples in many 
other places—has been for the advantage of mankind.” Finally 
the President declared : 


every well-wisher of mankind, every true friend of humanity, should realise 
that the part which England has played in India has been to the immeasurable 
advantage of India, and for her honour, her profit, and her civilisation we 
should feel a profound satisfaction in the stability and the permanence of 
English rule. I have seen many American missionaries who have come from 
India, and I cannot overstate the terms of admiration in which they speak of 
English rule in India and of the incalculable benefits which it has conferred 
and is conferring upon the natives. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s eloquent panegyric could not have been spoken 
at a more opportune moment. It will encourage Lord Minto 
and his advisers in their arduous task of at one and the same 
time vindicating law and order, while prosecuting far-reaching 
reforms, and it will enhearten every scattered British civilian 
nobly doing his duty in the face of discouragement, at the ex- 
pense of his health, his happiness, and even his life. It is too 
much to hope that the President’s tribute will find its way into 
that vernacular Press which lives by vilifying everything British, and 
which eagerly exploits every jaundiced word of the Bryans and 
the Keir Hardies, who, on the strength of a flying visit to the 
wrong people, set up as Indian pundits. Nor will it awaken 
any echo in the German Press, to which of late years has been 
transferred that campaign of calumny against British rule in 
India which used to be the standing dish of the more ignorant 
portion of the Russian Press in the old Anglophobe days. 


AUSTRALIA is a very long way from the Mother Country, and Austra- 
lian interests suffer severely from British ignorance of Australian 


cain tn affairs. Beyond occasional letters and casual articles 


the Back. Y ttavelling journalists, some of which are ex- 
ground cellent, especially the recent series in the Times, 

little Australian information appears in the London 
Press, apart from the systematic effort of the Standard’s valuable 
Imperial supplement, The Standard of Empire, to keep the home 
public in touch with Colonial questions. The prohibitive cost of 
cablegrams makes serious daily correspondence impossible. As 
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a result, whereas Canada is perpetually before the public, and 
Canadian affairs are discussed with a constancy and zeal which 
leave little to be desired, and Canadian politicians are almost 
as familiar to us as our own politicians—while, thanks to a 
wonderful propaganda, British emigrants have flocked to the 
Dominion in recent years as to a familiar country—Australia is 
rarely mentioned, and important Australian events pass com- 
paratively unnoticed. Few Englishmen have, for example, 
grasped the significance of the recent change of Government in 
Melbourne, even though the late Commonwealth Premier, Mr. 
Deakin, impressed his brilliant and engaging personality upon 
the British public at the time of the Imperial Conference as few 
visitors ever have done. New Zealand suffers equally from 
distance, but there is this difference between the Commonwealth 
and our newest Dominion, viz., that whereas the latter has for 
many years been represented in London by a High Commissioner 
(Mr. Pember Reeves), with a lynx eye upon New Zealand’s 
interests, who never allowed any detrimental statement to pass 
unchallenged in the Press, while his talent as a speaker made 
him a welcome figure at all public functions, the Australian 
Commonwealth has not yet thought it worth while to appoint 
a High Commissioner. How long will this scandal continue ? 


Ir is no disparagement to Lord Northcote to point out that 
whereas the intelligent stay-at-home Englishman is able to form 
a fair appreciation of the record of the Governor- 
General of Canada, the Viceroy of India, or the 
High Commissioner of South Africa, he has scant 
opportunities of estimating that of the Governor-General of the 
Australian Commonwealth. It is part of that general nescience 
of Australian affairs from which the rest of the Empire suffers, 
and for which Englishmen and Australians are jointly respon- 
sible—the English because if there were a serious concerted effort 
the cable rates would be reduced to a reasonable figure and a 
decent news service instituted, and the Australians for allowing 
personal and provincial jealousies to block the High Commis- 
sionership. The banquet given in honour of Lord Northcote by 
the Colonial Institute (January 19), presided over by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lord Crewe), should do 
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something to enlighten his countrymen as to the valuable Imperial 
asset we possess in the guest of the evening, who during his five 
years’ tenure of office unsparingly devoted himself to the conscien- 
tious study of Australian problems in all parts of the island con- 
tinent, and thanks to his intelligent industry and energy he returns 
home not only with the confidence of the Australian people, but 
competent to speak with more knowledge and authority on their 
affairs than any other Englishman, or than most Australians. 
We trust that Lord Northcote will educate his fellow countrymen 
on questions on which the majority of them are woefully ignorant. 
He made a good beginning in his excellent speech at the banquet. 
He described the difficulties besetting the federation of Australia 
as coupared with those that confronted the American Republic 
at the end of the War of Independence, as “but teething 
troubles,” and looked forward “ without a shadow or shade of 
apprehension to a continuity of the federal system.” There was 
one Australian topic which like Aaron’s Rod swallowed up all 
the rest, viz., the problem of population, upon which there were 
certain misapprehensions in this country, as for instance the idea 
that self-supporting British emigrants were unwelcome. Coloured 
emigration was another question, and one “‘ we should look at from 
an Australian as well as from a British point of view,” always 
remembering that it was a physical impossibility for this country 
to be swamped by coloured aliens, but it was a real anxiety to 
the Australians, who feared that unless they took every pre- 
caution they might be confronted by a much more serious 
question than the great negro question in the United States. It 
was impossible for a population of five millions, no matter how 
hardy and skilful, to defend and develop a continent almost 
thesize of Europe. They were neither numerically nor financially 
capable of doing so, and they must rely for a very considerable 
time on the aid of the Mother Country in the hour of need. But 
in return Australia could materially strengthen the Empire and 
fortify herself “‘by co-operating vigorously in a larger policy of 
emigration, and assisting the Mother Country to send from her 
shores men of British race to a British land, instead of allowing 
them to be diverted to South America or to the United States.” 
There was plenty of remunerative land all over Australia for the 
right people. ‘I have been north, south, east and west. I can 
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claim for myself the credit that I have travelled fairly hard, and I 
have seen in every State in Australia plenty of land available 
for close settlement.” People, people, and yet more people must 
be the cry of Australia for many years to come. 


Lorp NortTHcotTe also made a timely observation on the 
Fiscal question, reminding his audience that Australia was 
, growing more protectionist year by year, and was 
= determined ‘‘that her own local manufacturers 
Preference Shall be protected—as they think adequately, 
and as others may think more than adequately 
—against outside competition of every kind. Therefore it is 
impossible to establish anything like a commercial Zollverein 
between Great Britain and her Colonies in Australia on a 
basis of equal access to Colonial markets.’”’ We are weary of 
enforcing this elementary truism, and of protesting against that 
seductive but misleading phrase, Free Trade within the Empire, 
the time for which has long gone by. Tariff Reformersare under 
no temptation to interfere with the development of local industries 
in self-governing communities. Preference simply means what 
it says, viz., that as regards the importation of goods from else- 
where, which will continue on a large scale whatever the tariff 
in Australia, as in all other British Colonies for many years to 
come, and will increase as they develop under the fostering 
influence of Protection, the members of the Empire including 
the Mother Country shall prefer dealing with one another, prefer- 
ence taking the form of mutual customs concessions over the 
foreign competitor. This is all that Preference means or has 
ever pretended to mean, and it is simply astonishing that 
persons professedly intelligent should pretend to have any 
difficulty in understanding it, or understanding it should 
obstruct it. Lord Nothcote ended with two excellent suggestions, 
viz., that more of our public men should visit Australia and that 
there should be an interchange of officials between Downing 
Street and the Colonies. Lord Crewe promised ‘‘to give attention 
to the subject, especially after it had been raised by one so 
thoroughly qualified to speak of it,’ upon which the Daily 
Chronicle pertinently observes. 


This is deservedly complimentary to Lord Northcote, but rather unkind to 
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those who spoke to the same effect at the Imperial Conference in 1907. It is 
well that the Colonial Secretary should promise to consider the matter, but a 
little disappointing that it has not received consideration already. What has 
the Secretariat been doing? Not going to sleep, we hope. It was supposed to 
have been called into existence in order to consider and work out the sugges- 
tions made at the Conference. 

Thereis reason to believe that the Secretariat has been afflicted 
with sleeping sickness ever since it was inaugurated with such a 
flourish of trumpets the year before last, while the Colonial Office 


generally has relapsed into its pre-Chamberlain lethargy. 


THERE has been a lull in home affairs between the two Sessions. 
Ministers are settling down into the heroic policy of ‘place at 
any price ”’ as it has been wittily christened by the 
Observer. Our readers may ask, “What of the 
agitation against the House of Lords ”’—*“‘the 
dominant issue which doesn’t dominate,” as it has been dubbed 
by a Radical scribe? We know no more about it than any 
one else. We can’t get wind of it anywhere. It looks as if Mr. 
Asquith’s declaration of war against the hereditary enemies of the 
people would share the fate of previous ultimatums issued with 
equal pomp and circumstance by former Liberal Leaders, Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Between our- 
selves, the House of Lords, though an indefensible anachronism 
in a democratic system, suits both political Parties much better 
than any conceivable substitute and it is generally acknowledged 
that there is no serious prospect of single-Chamber government in 
this country. It goes without saying that our present Upper 
House suits the Conservative Party, being a Conservative body 
in general sympathy with Conservative aims, and animated by a 
benevolent desire to do its best for its political friends in “ another 
place.’’ When the Conservatives are in office the House of Lords 
swallows every Ministerial project. When they are in Opposi- 
tion, it rejects measures which the Opposition wish to have 
rejected, amends those which it is thought desirable to amend, 
and passes others which for tactical reasons it seems prudent to 
pass. It is an ideal Second Chamber from the Conservative 
standpoint, and though its operations may occasionally infuriate 
the Radicals, they would not part with it at any price. As a 
Party, they live upon the cry of “Down with the House of 
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Lords!’ from generation to generation. They would be of all 
men the most miserable should any disaster befall that assembly. 
Radicals know in their hearts that Radical legislation is unpopular 
with the electorate, and would have no chance of acceptance on a 
Referendum. Hence their hostility to that democratic measure ; 
they are equally aware that no alternative Second Chamber 
would be anything like as indulgent as the Peers towards the 
wild-cat schemes which come up from the House of Commons, a 
liberal percentage of which are “ allowed,” to use the offending 
phrase, to find their way to the Statute-book. Both political Parties 
recognise that any more solidly constituted Second Chamber, 
“broad-based upon the people’s will ”—such, for instance, as the 
American or the French Senate—would adopt a very different 
attitude towards “‘ the hub of the universe,” the House of Commons, 
and among the Mandarins of neither Party is there any serious 
desire to mend or end the House of Lords. Radicals will con- 
tinue to denounce it and Conservatives to defend it. It is an 
immense convenience to both Parties, as peerages provide an in- 
exhaustible means of replenishing the Party war-chest. There is, 
it is true,a general and growing desire to reform and strengthen 
the Upper House in the country, but “the country ” does not 
count except at a General Election; and when some innocent 
person incautiously referred to the country’s needs as apart from 
Party interests in the presence of a political wire-puller, he was 
told, ‘“‘Damn the country!” and, if we remember right, the 
Westminster Gazette, in commenting on this episode, expressed 
its sympathy with the expert. 


WE believe that every Unionist Candidate* is pledged to support 
the policy of Fiscal Reform laid down by Mr. Balfour at Bir- 
mingham in November 1907, and consisting as our 
readers will remember, of four principal points: 
(1) broadening the basis of taxation; (2) safe- 
guarding our great productive industries from unfair competition ; 


Unionist 
Free Fooders 


* We cannot regard Mr. Charles Seely (brother of the Radical Under-Secre-_ 
tary for the Colonies) as in any serious sense a Unionist candidate, although he 
may have beguiled the Unionist Association of Lincoln to adopt him. He has 


so obviously come forward in order to keep the seat in the hands of the sitting 
Radical, 
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(3) strengthening our position for the purposes of negotiation in 
foreign markets; (4) establishing preferential commercial arrange- 
ments with the Colonies and securing for British producers and 
workmen a further advantage over foreign competitors in the 
Colonial markets. Every month that has elapsed since that 
policy was propounded, has witnessed the consolidation of the 
Unionist Party as a Tariff Reform party, while the policy of Tariff 
Reform has become more and more popular with each succeeding 
by-election, of which not the least significant is the uncontested 
return of a Tariff Reformer (Mr. Newdegate) for the division of 
Tamworth comprising Sir Robert’s Peel’s old constituency. 
It is not extravagant to anticipate that at no distant date 
a national mandate will be accorded to a Unionist Government to 
reconstruct our fiscal system. But however strongly approved 
by the country, Tariff Reform can only be embodied in legislation 
provided the House of Commons contains a sufficient number of 
pledged and determined members loyally supporting a Tariff 
Reform Government. The Unionists at present in Parliament, 
most of whom contemplate sitting in the next House, have with 
certain exceptions given the same pledges as the Unionist Candi- 
dates, viz., to support Mr. Balfour’s Birmingham policy, but we 
cannot blink the fact that these exceptions might constitute a 
nucleus of unrest and dangerous disaffection in the Party at the very 
time that cohesion and concentration of purpose are most urgently 
demanded. They may conceivably endanger both our policy 
and our Party. However much Unionists dislike court- 
martials or excommunications, as practical politicians with a 
great end in view they simply cannot afford toignore the perilous 
potentialities latent in this handful of dissentient Free Fooders, 
of whom the foremost, on account of his Parliamentary gifts, his 
energy, his skill and activity in “‘ playing the game ”—which by 
the way might have been usefully emulated by some of our 
Tariff Reform Members of Parliament—is Lord Robert Cecil. 


Lorp Rosert Crom sits for a London constituency no _ less 
enthusiastic for Tariff Reform than other constituencies. Indeed 
he is reputed to be the only Unionist Free Trader in 
Marylebone. But on account of his conspicuous 
Parliamentary services, which are ungrudgingly recognised on all 
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hands, his Association decided to grant their member the peculiar 
privilege of “holding up” the next Unionist Government by 
threatening it with a highly inopportune by-election, in the event 
of his disapproving its policy. This is his own description of 
this curious compact confided to the sympathetic columns of the 
Westminster Gazette: ‘‘Broadly speaking, the arrangement was 
that if I could not see my way clear to voting for a Budget 
brought in by the Unionist Party, I would resign my seat, and 
thus give my constituents an opportunity of considering the 
position further.” Never has any member of a political party 
been accorded such a veto, and the arrangement provoked much 
murmuring in Unionist circles, but its critics were met by a 
reference to Lord Robert Cecil’s Parliamentary performances, by 
the suggestion that every great party can afford to carry one 
Harold Cox, and by the positive assertion that the veto would 
not be granted to other Free Fooders. For these reasons, 
although no Tariff Reformer liked the compact, many were pre- 
prepared to lump it. They now receive the reward of their toler- 
ation. Another Unionist Free Fooder—an insignificant and in- 
articulate member—claims the same privilege as Lord Robert 
Cecil, and, what is far more remarkable, has been granted it 
by the executive and egregious committee of the local Con- 
servative and Liberal Unionist Association. This episode 
raises the whole question of the relations between the Unionist 
Party and the Dissidents. Letus reiterate that Tariff Reformers 
might have been willing to accept the Marylebone compact, if 
confined to Marylebone, because in spite of fiseal heresies Lord 
Robert Cecil is a first-class fighting man, who enjoys everybody’s 
esteem. But when it is proposed to extend the veto to other 
members without his claim, the position requires reconsideration, 
and the Morning Post has discharged a public servicein publishing 
a plain unvarnished statement of the facts.* We agree with our 
contemporary that the return of a Unionist majority which is 
not also a Tariff Reform majority, would be worse than useless, 
as it would be impotent to carry out its chief constructive work, 
and such failure would involve the early collapse of the Admin- 
istration, and the revival of Cobdenism, Socialism and Little 
Englandism. The Tariff Reform clock would be put back, while 
* See Morning Post, January 18. 
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‘“‘the chance of drawing the Empire closer together by a system 
of Imperial Preference would be lost beyond recovery.” Recent 
articles and telegrams in the Daily Mail have vividly demon- 
strated the critical outlook in Canada should the Mother Country 
continue to flout her standing “ offer.” 


We share the Morning Post’s regret that any Free Fooders 
should return to Parliament, except as opponents of the 
Unionist Party, and agree that “‘it would be far 
better that the eventual triumph of Unionism 
should be delayed for a few years than that the 
country should send to Parliament a Unionist majority divided 
against itself on the vital issue of Tariff Reform.” The question 
has been brought to a head by the crisis in East Hertfordshire, 
where the sitting Free Fooder, Mr. Abel Smith, has informed the 
Executive Committee “that if Mr. Balfour forms a Government 
alter the next General Election, and introduces a fiscal measure 
which Mr. Smith is unable to support, he will place his resigna- 
tion in the hands of the Executive, giving the electors an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion on the matter.” This, 
as we have said, was tamely accepted by the hole-and-corner 
Executive Committee of the Conservative Association. Mr. 
Smith refuses to follow Mr. Balfour, but demands that Mr. 
Balfour shall follow Mr. Smith under pain of having a Unionist 
seat transferred to the Radicals. It seems incredible that the 
leader of any political Party, or its Chief Whip and organisers, 
should concede to any Unionist the right to wreck the next 
Unionist Administration; and it is satisfactory to learn, on the 
authority of the Morning Post, that the Central Office will 
withhold official recognition from all candidates who decline to 
support the Balfour Birmingham programme “ without reserve.” 
If this disease spreads to other constituencies misrepresented 
by Free Fooders the next Parliament would contain a body of 
Unionists who would put a pistol to the head of the Prime 
Minister during the incubation of the Tariff Reform Bill, threaten- 
ing that unless that measure be emasculated, and Preference 
abandoned, they would resign their seats, in which case Ministers 
would be confronted by a series of by-elections under conditions 
making Ministerial victory practically impossible. Cabinets are 
rarely composed of heroes, but even the most courageous Cabinet 
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would be alarmed at the prospect of commencing its legislative 
career with ten or a dozen electioneering disasters. It is nota 
question of losing a Parliamentary majority but of losing prestige, 
without which no Government can succeed. 


In Hertfordshire, for example, in the contingency contemplated, 
Mr. Abel Smith would certainly stand again as a Free Food 
Cis Unionist, hostile to Mr. Balfour’s Tariff Reform 
Dissentients Dill, and would probably be returned with the aid 

of the local Liberals, unless the latter preferred to 
run their own candidate, who would inevitably slip in owing to 
the divided Conservative vote. In either case, the Ministry 
would stand to lose, and the effect of a succession of such blows 
would be demoralising whatever its majority. The gravity of 
the situation is emphasised by the statement of the Morning 
Post that there are eleven Unionist members proposing to 
seek re-election as opponents of Mr. Balfour’s policy, plus six 
“doubtfuls.” We should have put the figure somewhat lower. 
The Liberal Press, headed by the Westminster Gazette, which steadily 
preaches what it never practises, is naturally jubilant over the 
situation, as disclosed by the Morning Post, dwelling unctuously 
on the virtues of toleration, and paying fulsome compliments to 
all Free Food Unionists. It would be invaluable to the Radical 
Opposition in the next Parliament to be reinforced by a contin- 
gent of Conservative Cobdenites on the flank of a Tariff Reform 
Government, as though the Liberal Party would harbour a group 
of Liberal Protectionists on its flank! Every one with any leanings 
towards fiscal reform was drummed out of the Radical ranks long 
ago—e.g., Mr. Brassey, Mr. Samuel Storey and Sir Edward Reed— 
so the heroics of Liberal journals leave us completely cold. Liberals 
are more intolerant of differences of opinion than any other 
Party—note their attitude towards Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Carlyon 
Bellairs and otherindependent men. Now is the time for action. 
The Free Food Unionists must either se sowmettre or se démettre. 
Should they remain recalcitrant their local associations will have 
no option except to withdraw their confidence, and to adopt 
candidates prepared to support “the first constructive work of 
the Unionist Party,” and even should this policy result in three- 
cornered contests and the loss of a few seats, we say deliber- 
ately and without hesitation that it would be infinitely better to 
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lose seats at the General Election than to lose them afterwards. 
But when our Free Food friends realise that their constituents 
mean business, the dissentients will grow fine by degrees and 
beautifully less, and with one or two exceptions will probably 
follow the excellent example of Lord Derby, the leader of 
the Lancashire Free Food Unionists, who has lately become a 
Vice-President of the Tariff Reform League, realising asa practical 
politician that there is no room in the Unionist Party for Free 
Importers. Similar conversions are taking place all over the 
country, and no less significant than individual conversions is the 
attitude of our austere contemporary, the Spectator (January 2) 
which endorses the declaration “of a distinguished Free Trader 
(Lord Cromer ?): ‘If I must choose between Tariff Reform and 
a single chamber—for that is what the abolition of the veto of 
the Lords means—I shall reluctantly choose Tariff Reform, and 
I say this though I never felt a more convinced Free Trader than 
I do to-day.” We may note in passing that although the Liberal 
Press is lost in admiration of every Free Fooder in our ranks, the 
Liberal Party has no use for this archaic type, judging by the 
brutal declaration of the Daily News: 


It is best to avoid all ambiguity and circumlocution, and to say at once that 
the Liberal Party does not want the Free Fooders. We do not wish to say 
anything against them in their adversity. We do not consider they have 
shown any particular courage or grasp of the situation up to now. The con- 
version of their party seems to have taken them rather by surprise, and they 
have not done much to prevent it, though they have stood firmly enough for 
their own principles. But, like the Morning Post, we heartily acknowledge their 
abilities. Some of them are among the very best members of the Unionist 
Party, and their going will leave a gap that will not easily be filled, as the 
obituaries say. But, we repeat, the Liberal Party is overloaded with the relics 
of the Whigs and the Imperialists. 


Waite Unionist Free Traders seek to ride off on flamboyant 
flapdoodle about ‘‘their conscience and their country,” Mr. Austen 
Clearing Chamberlain put the practical common-sense view 
the Air in addressing the East Worcestershire Liberal- 

Unionist Association (January 22). His speech 
has cleared the air. Unionist differences were confined to very 
few people, though some of them were conspicuous people; they 
did not spread to the mass of the party, ‘“‘ who would expect and 
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require that the representatives whom they sent to Parliament 
should loyally support Mr. Balfourin the heavy task which he had 
undertaken.” It was now an obvious truism that Tariff Reform 
must be the first constructive work of the next Unionist Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Balfour’s declaration to that effect had been 
endorsed by all his colleagues and by the representative Associa- 
tions of the party throughout the country. ‘‘They could not turn 
back if they would, and they would not turn back if they could.” 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain pointedly added : ‘‘No Unionist Govern- 
ment was possible except upon that basis, and none of the Party 
leaders who had supported Mr. Balfour’s declaration and had 
preached his policy up and down the country could take office or 
retain office on any other terms or conditions.” The country would 
expect, and their party would demand, that the next Unionist 
Government ‘‘should at the first opportunity and on the first 
occasion when it produced a Budget, produce a Budget which 
embodied the principle and illustrated in practice the theories 
of Tariff Reform and preferential trade—of that he had no 
manner or possibility of doubt.” And upon the fate of 
that policy the fate of the Government would depend; and 
“any constituency which returned a man to Parliament, or 
any man who went to Parliament not merely unable perhaps 
to see eye to eye with his party in this matter, but with the 
intention of giving a vote against the Government upon it, 
must know and must see that probably on the very first, or at any 
rate on one of the earliest important divisions of the new Parlia- 
ment he would be voting to put an end to the life of the Ministry 
which his Party had succeeded in placing in power.” That is 
precisely the privilege which Free Fooders claim, and which Tariff 
Reformers contest. For a considerable time the tail of the party 
was allowed to wag the dog, but after strenuous exertions the 
dog has recovered control of its tail. 


In a leading article on January 22, written with that sobriety 
and measure which we are accustomed to associate with our lead- 
ing journal, thesubject of ‘the Unionist Party and 
its Dissidents” was dispassionately discussed. The 
Times inquired. (1) “Is it for the immediate 


interests of the Unionist Party to declare war against those 
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who do not toe the mark upon Tariff Reform?” To which 
we would answer by another question, Is there any room for 
Home Rulers in the Unionist Party ? Would the Times approve 
the Parliamentary candidature of a Conservative who was 
“sound” upon every other question—Socialism, National 
Defence, Woman Suffrage, Church, Schools, Temperance, &c.— 
but who had a bee in his bonnet which would make him on 
all Irish issues practically a member of the Nationalist Party 
and an enemy of his own? The answer would be No. The 
Unionist Party exists to defend the Union, and Unionists would 
unanimously demand that the paragon in question should toe 
the mark. During the last five years the Party has become as 
solid on the fiscal question as upon Home Rule, and Mr. Balfour 
has declared that Fiscal Reform will be its “first constructive 
work.” Should the next Government fail in its appointed task, 
it would necessarily collapse, and the Radicals would return to 
power. On their ownshowing the Free Food Unionists intend to 
thwart that work, and kill that Government, ex hypothesi restoring 
Messrs. Winston Churchill and Lloyd-George to the Treasury Bench. 
The Times asks, “Is it better to have a Unionist in the House who 
does not accept Tariff Reform, or to have a Liberal or a Radical 
opposed to Unionist policy altogether?” For all practical pur- 
poses we can see no difference between a Radical enemy and a 
Unionist wrecker, except that they would sit on opposite sides of 
the House. Indeed a blow in the face is preferable to a stab in 
the back. Finally the Times makes mincemeat of the suggestion 
that such a change as Tariff Reform could be carried by an exiguous 
or precarious majority. Weare not concerned as to the size of the 
Unionist majority. We believe that the present Government will 
provide us with an adequate majority. What we are concerned 
with is the effect upon the policy and position of the next Cabinet 
of a Free Food cabal on the Ministerial side of the House, threat- 
ening Ministers at every turn unless they toe the Free Food mark 
with disastrous by-elections. It is surely advisable to settle our 
fiscal differences before the General Election, and there is nothing 
intolerant in requesting a handful of dissentients who differ upon 
one point in the Party programme to waive that difference in 
order to enable the Party to pursue an effective existence. Hither 
the microscopic minority must bow to the will of the overwhelm- 
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ing majority or the Party will be permanently crippled. The 
whole question is admirably dealt with in an admirable article 
in the Observer (January 24), from which we reproduce the 
following passage : 

Tariff Reform, with all that it involves, including Preference and Im- 
perial Union, is an issue greater even than the Irish question, and in some 
ways not less urgent. It ought to be the care of every citizen who rejects it and 
detests it to see that his vote is given to no man who will help to carry what 
that voter believes to be ruin. And it ought to be the pride of every citizen 
who has faith in Tariff Reform and who holds it to be supreme above all other 
questions to see that his vote is cast in a way to increase the strength in 
Parliament of the cause in which he believes. We think this proposition is plain 
and we also think it unanswerable. It is asking too much of men with some 
sort of mind and patriotic instinct of their own that they shall disfranchise 
themselves by returning distinguished persons with whom they disagree. In 
this way they would deliberately wipe out by their own vote their own moral 
existence in politics. That is what Tariff Reformers do when they vote for Free 
Fooders—for politicians, that is, who are not deeply antagonistic to Protection 
pure and simple in the shape of a tax upon foreign manufactured goods, but who 
are particularly opposed to the only means by which Imperial Union can be 
realised. We are sure that unflinching Free Traders in the Liberal Party, if 
they are also fair and thoughtful men, will agree with us in this. In contro- 
versies of a magnitude so memorable, of a significance reaching so infinitely far, 
let issues be honestly defined, and then let us fight it out until one cause or the 
other is finally triumphant; and let every man vote for the principles in which 
he truly believes. If this course is not advocated and practised, then indeed, 
and only then, we shall fall victims to opportunism, wire-pulling, bossism, and 
intrigue, and there will be no health in us. 


Opposition to Woman Suffrage is developing apace, and before 
the end of the year the country will have been aroused to 
the perils of petticoat government, and weak- 
kneed politicians will realise that to surrender to 
female importunity is to commit political suicide. 
The National Women’s Anti-Suffrage League is doing splendid 
work in organising meetings and distributing literature calculated 
to show thoughtless people who had never heard the other side 
whither they are drifting under Suffragist and Suffragette 
auspices, though the “antis” can never hope to become such 
popular heroines as Miss Pankhurst or Miss Charlesworth, as 
their doings are less productive of profitable “copy.” We 
should be greatly astonished if Lady Jersey were ever found 
chained to the grille of the House of Commons, if Mrs. Humphry 
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Ward wrenched off Mr. Asquith’s knocker, orif other distinguished 
women opponents of Woman Suffrage performed other hysterical 
antics which are supposed to demonstrate the fitness of the 
gentler sex for public life. During the past month the Men’s 
Committee for Opposing Woman’s Suffrage, which was inaugurated 
at Caxton Hall on December 3, under the capable chairmanship 
of Mr. J. Massie, M.P., has blossomed into a powerful League, 
under the presidency of Lord Cromer, comprising men of distinc- 
tion in every walk of life, including several ex-Ministers and 
Unionist Members’ of Parliament. We emphasise this fact 
because, unfortunately, some of our Front Benchers have gone 
wrong on this question. Certain Tapers and Tadpoles labour 
under the amazing delusion that Conservatism stands, at any 
rate temporarily, to gain—and wirepullers can rarely look 
beyond their noses—by once more “shooting Niagara.” As 
a consequence several Unionist candidates, who ought to know 
better, are committing themselves to Woman Suffrage. They will 
pay dearly for their folly. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has greatly 
strengthened his position in the Party and the country by his 
clear and decided views on this vital question. As a pretext for 
pretending that ‘‘ Votes for Women” is a Conservative measure, 
Primrose League agitators cite sympathetic sentences from Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Balfour, spoken many 
years ago, before the gravity of the question was appreciated. 
As deeds are more eloquent than words, it is surely noteworthy 
that neither Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, nor Mr. Balfour 
ever attempted to translate their reputed devotion to Woman 
Suffrage into action-in any of the various Reform Bills with 
which they were associated. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
Mr. Balfour’s ardour has sensibly cooled. Moreover, were the 
question to be decided by authority rather than by argument, 
the following opinions expressed by Queen Victoria in her recently 
published Letters (National Edition, ii. pp. 362 and 367) are 
entitled to a hearing: 


We women are not made for governing, and if we are good women, we must 
dislike these masculine occupations. 

I am every day more convinced that we women, if we are to be good women, 
feminine and amiable and domestic, are not fitted to reign. 
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A spEEcH delivered by Mr. Winston Churchill at Birmingham on 
January 13 will be remembered long after his other speeches 
have been forgotten on account of the poem it 
elicited from Punch. The speech contained the 
following passage: 

I do not suppose that a great city (Birmingham) has ever fallen into the 
grasp of such a narrow-minded set of politicians. In their political opinions 
we can discover no single generous principle of government or philosophy— 
nothing but push, grab and caucus from start to finish. They have deserted one 
party to pervert the other. 

Punch’s poem entitled “In the old Lion’s Den” contained the 
following stanzas: 


Srout fellow! Sportsman unaffeared, 
Who with a courage fine and rare 

Stepped forth and said: “I come to beard 
The Lion in his native lair! ” 

(Knowing full well the Lion wasn’t there.) 


A ‘‘Sports- 
man’’ 


Somewhere, you knew, far off he lies, 
Stretching his worn limbs in the sun, 
Watching with grave and patient eyes 
The slow hours pass him one by one, 
Loath to believe his fighting days are done. 


And now, while decent lips are dumb, 
And ancient feuds in shadow fade, 

Flushed with your office-spoils you come— 
Price of disloyalty earned and paid— 

And cast at him the name of renegade ! 


Enough! For him, he cannot need 
Our poor defence to guard his fame; 
And as for you, you'll have your meed— 
The swift and sure recoil of shame, 
The wound of weapons turning whence they came. 


THE year 1908, which had been signalised by man’s brilliant 
triumphs over the elements, ended with a terrible revenge by 
Nature. On the morning of Monday, December 28, 
while it was still pitch dark, occurred one of the 
most horrible calamities in human history. An earthquake con- 
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vulsed the country on both sides of the beautiful Straits of 
Messina, destroying towns and villages like so much pasteboard, 
and annihilating their inhabitants. There has so far been no 
serious estimate of the losses, but considering that great cities 
like Messina, containing the population of Sunderland, and Reggio 
with its 50,000 people, to say nothing of unnumbered townships 
throughout a thickly populated country, disappeared, the earlier 
estimates that over 200,000 human beings had perished, would 
scarcely seem excessive. Italy was momentarily stunned by the 
blow, but under the plucky initiative of King Victor Emmanuel 
and his gracious consort, Queen Helene, who at once repaired to 
the desolate regions, and inspired every one by their example, all 
available resources of relief were speedily in motion. Among the 
first to arrive were Russian and British warships, whose officers 
and men performed prodigies of valour. Nor were the Italian 
army and navy backward in chivalrous emulation. But with all 
the goodwill in the world comparatively little could be done to 
mitigate such a catastrophe, of which the attendant horrors have 
been fully described in the daily press. We need not dwell upon 
them here. Its one redeeming feature was the spontaneous out- 
burst of practical sympathy with the afflicted country throughout 
the civilised world, money being poured out like water—though 
there were some conspicuous blanks in the general demonstration 
of goodwill. Needless to say unofficial England was forward in 
this movement. The Lord Mayor at once opened a Mansion 
House fund which speedily attained the respectable dimensions of 
£100,000, and is still mounting, but in the face of such a portent 
foreign aid seems a mere flea-bite. Italy is as a nation living 
under the shadow of a disastrous war. It would be premature to 
appreciate the political consequences of the earthquake. 


Amon other episodes of the past month may be noted the serious 
news from the Far East, viz., the downfall of the one outstanding 
progressive Chdades statesman, Yuan-Shih- Kai in 
consequence of the usual Palace intrigue. In the 
Middle East we have further evidence of Anglo-Russian co- 
operation with the object of restoring some semblance of order 
and Constitutionalism in distracted Persia. The good under- 
sta nding between London and St. Petersburg is the sole check on 
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a dangerous situation. Coming nearer home we find France 
seeking to establish reasonable relations with the new Sultan of 
Morocco, Mulai Hafid, to whom she has despatched M. Regnault 
on a special mission with ample powers. , , y The defenceless- 
ness of Denmark has long excited considerable solicitude at home, 
and is beginning to attract attention abroad. Meanwhile there 
has been a significant outbreak of military writing in the German 
periodical Press, by far the most important article being that 
contributed to our famous contemporary the Deutsche Revue by 
a former Chief of the Great General Staff (General Count von 
Schlieffen), which derived sensational interest from being read 
aloud to a company of Generals on New Year’s Day by the 
Emperor himself. We are privileged to reproduce this historical 
document, which will be found equally valuable by soldiers, 
diplomatists and statesmen. , , , In closing these pages we 
would caution our readers against the misleading nonsense cabled 
from South Africa concerning the results of the Closer Union 
Conference, which has for many months been incubating a 
Federal Constitution for the Sub-Continent. The delegates have 
concluded their labours, and are naturally anxious to secure a 
bonne presse for their handiwork, to which end the ground is 
being laboriously “salted.”” When at last the Constitution is 
allowed to see the light of day, the reason for all this mystery 
will be obvious. Once more the Boers have done the taking— 
the British the giving. According to one view the latter had no 
alternative but to submit to Boer dictation as the ground had 
been completely cut from under their feet by the Home Govern- 
ment three years ago. Then why not have withdrawn from the 
Conference rather than accept a Constitution admitting practically 
of no elasticity, and stereotyping South Africa practically for all 
time as a close corporation founded on the top-dog-bottom-dog 
principle ? Hitherto we had modestly imagined that it was only 
stupid Englishmen who were hoodwinked by Boer slimness, but 
among the British delegates were some of the shrewdest 
Africanders. In certain respects the new pan-Boer Constitution 
is so unprecedented and reactionary that we should doubt whether 
even our Pro-Boer Government could ratify it. 


A DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCE 


WHEN an outsider forces his way into thesphere of international 
politics, and asks to be heard on a burning question of the day, 
he owes the public an explanation. I am at present such an 
intruder. Living and working in a serener atmosphere than that 
in which diplomatists breathe and thrive, I come forward to throw 
light on a corner of the past, a knowledge of which, as it seems 
to political friends of mine, explains the present and helps us to 
anticipate the future. This is my justification or excuse: My 
attention was recently drawn by friends, who themselves have 
important réles in the larger world of international interests, to 
the revelations made by the German Press about France’s anti- 
English intrigues during the Boer War. The contention of the 
German publicists wasthat France and Russia, burning to make 
the most of England’s difficulties, sought to form a Continental 
coalition against her, and to cripple her. As the circumstances 
were propitious to the execution of the design, it would have been 
carried out if an obstacle had not been put in the way. This 
obstacle was thrown by Germany, who refused to join the con- 
spirators. Blood was felt to be thicker than water by the 
Kaiser and his distinguished subjects. They shrank from the 
wicked suggestion made by France and Russia, and they marred 
a plot which would have closed an epoch of political prosperity 
for England. That is the story. It is but one of many similar 
stories which have been brought forward for the purpose of proving 
that Germany’s pacifical policy and neighbourly conduct have 
been misunderstood or misinterpreted by the world in general, and 
by England in particular. 

Whether this thesis can be supported by strong or by any 
evidence, I must confess I do not know. But there is one fact 
pertinent to the discussion concerning which I possess certain 
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knowledge. And it seems weighty. It came to me ina very 
unexpected way, and the only use I ever made of it was to let it 
serve to augment my admiration for the varied and imperfectly 
appreciated talents of one of the personages of the story, the late 
M. Pobedonostseff (Procurator of the Holy Synod), whom I had 
the honour to know. I may be mistaken in my estimate of the 
bearings of my narrative. It may not prove all that I fancy it 
does, nor disprove the mass of vague allegations on which the 
German Press rested its justification of the Berlin Foreign Office. 
Of that the reader will judge. But if I am overestimating the 
political import of what I am about to set forth, I should like to 
state that I have gauged it by the standard of some friends to 
whom the sphere of international politics is familiar ground. 

It happened in the year 1896 when Russia’s star was in the 
ascendant. During that year Germany’s intercourse with 
England became strained and almost unfriendly. Kaiser 
Wilhelm had inaugurated the political new year by buoying 
up President Kruger in the historic telegram of congratulation 
on Jameson’s defeat, and provoking a storm of indignation in 
England. His subjects in Pretoria, five days before that, had 
despatched a telegraphic petition to him entreating him to 
intervene as though he and not Queen Victoria were the Suzerain 
of the Transvaal. 

In the German White Book was published a despatch by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Marschall von 
Bieberstein, to the German Ambassador in London stating that 
Germany’s material interests required the maintenance of the 
Transvaal Republic as an independent State. Between France 
and England there was no love lost, and if I may be allowed to 
say so the Government of the Republic were not to blame. 
Every nation bore a grudge against England and it is difficult to 
suppose they were all in the wrong. 

Russia’s power was growing. And her prestige was greater 
than her power. She overawed her rivals who took her at her 
own valuation. Her policy was being guided by the firm hand 
of Lobanoff-Rostoffsky, who might have enabled her to live long 
on her prestige instead of drawing on her military strength 
which was illusory. But Lobanoff-Rostoffsky died suddenly * 
* In August. 
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and was temporarily succeeded by M. Shishkin, an everyday 
bureaucrat who lived in a world of dusty parchments and papers. 
During his short-lived activity, Lobanoff had made friends with 
Bulgaria and Austria, and Russia’s influence in the Balkans at 
once became supreme. In the Far Hast she was a giant among 
pigmies. She had torn up the Chino-Japanese Treaty, imposed 
a humiliating peace on the victor and thrust a ruinous friendship 
on the vanquished. Li Hung Chang had become the henchman 
of the Tsar to whom Marquis Ito had yielded unwilling sub- 
mission in the question of the Treaty of Shimonoseki. Russia 
had ear-marked Corea. She was railing-in China, nursing Turkey, 
hypnotising Roumania. 

Russia’s way with those countries was clever rather than 
statesmanlike. She treated their public men as Orientals, and 
lured or drove them into the penfold of her flock. For she was 
to be the shepherdess of the nations. Consequently she discarded 
violence, avoided aggression and shrank from annexing territory. 
All she wanted was moral influence and control, industrial con- 
cessions, and the forging of golden chains and the laying of iron 
rails, And she was having her way unmolested until, tempted 
from her course, she succumbed. 

Germany is said to have been the temptress. Her aim, 
politicians have told us, was to make Russia forfeit the friendship 
of China in the Far East and of Turkey in the Near East, and 
to embroil her with England and France. With these apprecia- 
tions I am not now concerned. They may be true. But some 
competent judges think that most of Russia’s temptation came 
from within. On these matters I suspend my judgment. What 
I know is that in the Near East she was tempted by Germany, 
yielded, and was hindered from plunging Europe in war by my 
friend, Constantine Petrovitch Pobedonostseff. This is how it 
came about. 

The Tsar’s Ambassador in Constantinople was M. de Nelidoff, 
a diplomatist who had taken an active part in the international 
inquiry into the origin of the Armenian massacres, and who was 
on very friendly terms with his German colleague. It was 
rumoured, in Constantinople, I remember, that that colleague 
had been impressing on M. de Nelidoff the fact that the time had 
at last come for making a fresh advance, political and territorial, 
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towards Constantinople. It wasalso whispered in certain inmost 
circles that he had succeeded, that M. de Nelidoff’s blood was 
up, and that he was planning a decisive coup for his Government 
to deal. I paid little attention at the time to this gossip, which 
dealt with matters that interested me only feebly. But I recall 
to mind a discussion which turned on the theory that the 
Armenian troubles from outset to finish were the handiwork of 
English agents working in the interests of their Government. 
That was the belief held at the German Embassy, and it was 
accepted and handed on by M. de Nelidoff in 1896. In St. 
Petersburg, I am told, it was also inculcated by Prince Ukh- 
tomsky, the friend of Nicholas II., who in his inspired journal 
wrote: ‘‘ England had thrown obstacles in our path in China and 
Japan, in Chitral and Armenia, and now her conduct in Egypt 
is growing ever more hostile to Russia. The troubles created by 
Englishmen in the Armenian provinces of Turkey were planned 
in view of many objects, among others the establishment of 
direct communications overland between India and the Mediter- 
ranean.”’ * 

When M. de Nelidoff was told that Germany considered the 
time propitious, he must have understood exactly what that 
meant. He had himself formed a sharply outlined mental picture 
of Turkey’s internal condition. He thought he knew—for he 
let his Government know—that that Empire was tottering to its 
fall, and might at any moment go to pieces. Insurrections and 
risings among the Christians, massacres by the Kurds and Turks, 
discontent and sedition among the Mohammedan elements of the 
population, scarcity of money, national humiliations, all impressed 
him as the infallible tokens of the approaching end. At Zeitoun 
the Armenians had risen, made a determined stand against the 
troops, and were finally induced to surrender by the Powers, who 
guaranteed an amnesty and the appointment of a Christian 
Governor. A revolt had broken out among the Druses of the 
Hauran. In the district of Van a fresh outburst of religious and 
racial fanaticism had ended in the violent deaths of many Turks 
and Armenians. The Christian Slavs of Macedonia had begun 
their guerilla warfare. In August Constantinople became the 


* This quotation I have received from a friend, who vouches for its correct- 
ness, I have not seen Prince Ukhtomsky’s paper myself. 
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scene of such bloodshed and cruelty as had not been witnessed 
there during the nineteenth century. For thirty hours the 
Mohammedan mob had the Armenians at their mercy, and slaugh- 
tered about two thousand of them in the houses and streets. In 
short, Turkey was anarchy incarnate, and the Powers felt that 
the least they could do would be to present a collective note to 
the Porte. This communication was drafted, delivered, and ignored, 
and itseemed as though, in the natural course of things, the last 
grain of Turkey’s sands would have soon run down. 

The object of Germany’s announcement to M. de Nelidoff 
could not, it is clear, have been to inform him of the pitiful state 
of Turkey. With that he was as intimately acquainted as the 
best informed of his colleagues. It was a categorical assurance 
that if Russia could look upon this coincidence of favourable 
circumstances as her long-desired opportunity to assert a claim 
which Germany had never contested and force a free egress for 
her warships from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, she would 
encounter no opposition from the Kaiser’s Government, and 
might even reckon upon its diplomatic support. That was the 
kernel of the matter: no opposition and eventual diplomatic 
support. 

On that groundwork M. de Nelidoff seems to have built up 
his scheme, in which there was ample room both for patriotic duty 
and personal glory. He informed his government that there was no 
time to lose. And he knew he possessed the ear of the Sultan 
whose personal vagaries he had sought neither to hinder nor to 
blame, and whose public policy he had uniformly, if secretly, 
supported. His despatches home on the subject are reported to 
have been passionate and suasive. His proposal in general out- 
line was to get the Sultan to barter two strips of territory and 
free egress from the Straits for Russia’s friendship and protection. 

In St. Petersburg the scheme was kept dark. Nobody was 
initiated into it except the very few whose co-operation was indis- 
pensable. For it was felt that the German proposal urged by the 
Russian Ambassador might involve much more than a diplomatic 
coup if it prematurely came to light. If the Sultan for instance 
should prove insensible to caresses and deaf to threats, an armed 
conflict would be unavoidable, and it might not be confined to 
Russia and Turkey. In any case this new departure would 
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entail a reversal of the system adopted by Russia in her dealings 
with the East: to influence and control without actually annexing 
or threatening. It was well understood that England was the 
one Power deeply interested in the strict preservation of the 
existing treaties relative to the Black Sea and the Straits, and 
that a conflict with her might with Germany’s help be averted. 

In the Russian capital the steady foreign policy which 
Alexander III. had followed was no longer held in honour. 
Brilliancy was now aimed at, not solidity. Ministers were in a 
hurry to score. The German temptation, made attractive by 
M. de Nelidoff, came with irresistible force to the new men who 
devoted themselves to converting the young and patriotic Tsar. 
Admiral Chikhachoff, chief of the Odessa General Staff, was sent 
to inspect the fortifications of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
and to draw up a plan for a military descent. M. de Nelidoff 
was summoned to the Russian capital where a decision would 
be taken. Those ongoings were talked of in the Embassies of 
Constantinople. Even strangers there perceived shadows of the 
impending events and looked ahead expectantly for what seemed 
bound to come. 

I chanced to be in the company of M. Pobedonostseff one 
dark cold day in St. Petersburg when he had to leave me very 
suddenly to receive the Finance Minister ‘on business of the 
highest importance.” M. Pobedonostseff was no friend of 
M. Witte. Neither by personal sympathies nor public policy 
were they drawn together. M. Witte was thought to be a man 
whose disregard for forms sometimes became a disregard for 
things more substantial than forms. And the lay Pope of the 
Orthodox Church was known to be a stickler for tradition, a 
lover of method, an observer of laws and bylaws. Pobedonost- 
sefi made a wry face when his visitor was announced, and asked 
me to wait for him in another apartment. The conversation 
was protracted. When the distinguished visitor had gone his 
colleague returned to me, and putting. his hands to his head 
exclaimed: “They aremad! Stark mad! Possessed!” “You 
seem to have had a hot dispute with the Minister,” I remarked. 
“A hot dispute?’ he answered. ‘No dispute at all. On the 
contrary, we are agreed. That does not often happen. No, the 
people who are acting like madmen are the diplomatists. They 
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are steering straight for a collision with Turkey. At this rate 
we may meet the New Year on the battlefield. Heaven only 
knows what may come. ...’ My interest was whetted and 
during the following week or ten daysit was gratified. This is the 
gist of what I learned and what I can vouch for as true. 

M. de Nelidoff on his arrival in St. Petersburg had a series 
of long conversations with M. Shishkin, then acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, at whose request he wrote such a statement of 
the case as in his opinion might approximately be submitted to 
the special council to which it was decided to refer the question. 
In this exposé the enterprising Ambassador laid down the pro- 
position that thestate of things in Turkey was such as to call for 
immediate consideration of the measures to which the government 
would probably be shortly forced to have recourse. Among the 
dangerous symptoms of the situation M. de Nelidoff laid particular 
stress on the ferment in the capital and on the anarchy in the 
provinces, which might at any moment engender an insurrection. 
But he was careful to point out, and here one discerns the work 
of the German instigator, that Russia’s concern is not with the 
Asiatic nor even with the European provinces, but with the 
capital. The inferenceisobvious. A sort of division of spheres in 
germ was intended which would give the Tsar the possession of the 
Bosphorus and reversionary right to Constantinople as his share 
of the spoil. Troubles in Constantinople, M. de Nelidoff argued, 
would affect Russia’s frontiers; disorders in the provinces would 
have no perceptible effect on her subjects anywhere. 

Constantinople since the Armenian massacre, the Ambassador 
went on to say, is in a continual fever of excitement which often- 
times breaks into panic. The Armenian revolutionists, it is 
believed, will again become aggressive, the Mussulmans will then 
slaughter the Christians with less mercy and less discrimination 
than they displayed three months previously. And there are 
other possibilities. There is the danger that the Sultan will be 
deposed. An event of this magnitude would provoke serious 
riots among the people, and excesses on the part of the troops. 
The soldiers might overstep all bounds. And there is no way of 
having these contingencies prevented by Abdul Hamid. He is 
absorbed by his personal cares. He has ne moral influence over 
his people, because it was himself who aroused their fanatical 
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passions, and, having unchained the storm, he neither could nor 
would allay its fury. 

To hope that the Porte will carry out the proposed reforms 
is to cherish an illusion. No reforms will commend themselves 
to the Kurdish and Turkish populations which deprive the faithful 
of their privileges. And as the Turksand Kurds are much more 
numerous than the Christians, they will veto the reforms unless 
force is employed. But the Porte does not dispose of sufficient 
force for the purpose. As foreign help would inevitably lead to 
the partition of the Empire, it would not be accepted. The Am- 
bassador admitted that he put faith in the threats of the Armenian 
revolutionists who stated that they would recommence action in 
a couple of months. February 13—Ramazan—is, in his view, 
the critical time. Mohammedans are then very fanatical. As- 
sailed by the Christians, they are sure to wreak their vengeance 
with such circumstances of barbarity as to render foreign inter- 
vention unavoidable. Such an occurrence, or the deposition of 
the Sultan, would provoke the interposition of all or some of the 
Powers. 

What would happen then? One way out of the difficulty 
that would commend itself to Europe would be the substitution 
of the six Powers for Turkey in the Straits. The pressure which 
it would then be possible to exercise on the Sultan and the Porte 
might be found sufficient to impose the reforms. But would it 
also be congruous with Russia’s plans? Evidently not. Her 
vital interests would then be sacrificed for Europe; she would 
forfeit for all time her security in the Black Sea and her free 
communication with the Mediterranean. And in return she 
would wield just one-sixth of the combined influence of the 
intruders. 

These circumstances render the armed intervention of Europe 
virtually inevitable in the near future. Russia therefore must 
take time by the forelock and consider how she will behave soas 
to be quite ready when the contingency is realised. One thing 
is quite clear. Russia cannot permit the nations of Europe to 
establish themselves at her very gates. Neither can she tolerate 
the presence of a fleet-—even though it consists of only one battle- 
ship from each State—before Constantinople, unless she has 
first assured her own safety in the Black Sea, And to effect this, 
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she must establish herself firmly on the Upper Bosphorus. It is 
incumbent upon her now to study the ways and means of 
accomplishing this end and to elucidate the question when it 
should be done. 

The first condition is that the work shall not be begun unless 
its success is a foregone conclusion. That condition involves 
this other: that the plan be carried out with lightning-like 
speed. Consequently means must be devised in time to enable 
Russian battleships to appear in the Bosphorus before those of 
any other Power. While on this subject, the Ambassador was 
in the happy position of being able to add that he did not think 
it likely that the other Powers, even if they decided upon joint 
action, would put obstacles in the way of Russia’s passing 
through the Straits. What they might do would be to hinder 
a descent and to thwart the plan of seizing the heights on either 
shore of the Upper Bosphorus. Therefore the first move to be 
made is to hold the fleet and the forces needed for the descent 
in readiness to start at a moment’s notice and meanwhile to 
keep the scheme a profound secret. 

The plan should be worked in this way. The Ambassador 
would bide his time and himself give the signal, sending a 
ciphered telegram to Sebastopol. The expedition would then 
set out, cross the Black Sea, and when on the point of entering 
the Bosphorus, M. Nelidoff would put the matter pressingly 
before the Sultan and ask him to allow the ships to pass and 
the men to take possession of the heights on condition that his 
interests would be well looked after. If he refused he must be 
prepared for the consequences. At the same time the other 
Powers would also receive information of what was being done, 
and an invitation to come to the Dardanelles if they should feel 
so disposed. Should they avail themselves of this invitation, 
the Russian Mediterranean Squadron would accompany them. And 
if they landed troops anywhere, the Russian Squadron would 
follow their example. In this way Russia would have two irons 
in the fire to one of the other Powers. 

The abiding consequence of all this would in the eyes of the 
Ambassador be the occupation by Russia of the Upper Bosphorus 
and the neutralisation of the Dardanelles which would be thrown 
open to the warships of allnations, The suddenness of Russia’s 
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action would be justified by her natural apprehensions for the 
security of her subjects, and her want of confidence in the good- 
will and power of the Porte. M. de Nelidoff was very careful to 
reiterate and emphasise his belief that not one of the other Powers 
will venture to offer opposition to the seizure of the heights of 
the Upper Bosphorus. Success, thanks to Germany, would thus 
be a foregone conclusion. Consequently Russia can establish 
herself permanently on the Upper Bosphorus, creating a Near 
Eastern Gibraltar there. That done she can take part with an 
easy mind in the council that will fixthedestiny of Turkey. Such 
was the gist of the exposé. 

That scheme was discussed by the special council in the 
beginning of December 1896, a few days before my conversation 
with M. Pobedonostseff. Secresy was so well kept for a time that 
even that statesmen knew nothing of what had been resolved. Half 
a dozen notables had had the fate of the Turkish Empire and the 
peace of Europe in their power and they had taken a decision 
fatal to both. For, with one dissentient voice, M. de Nelidoff’s 
scheme was approved and the Ambassador authorised to give the 
signal for the descent on the shores of the Bosphorus by means of 
a ciphered telegram to Sebastopol when the opportune moment 
should arrive. And his Majesty, who had no reason to distrust 
the judgment of his competent advisers, ratified the resolution. 

Shortly before returning to his post the Ambassador received 
further special instructions which referred to certain details. 
Thus the mine was placed ; the train was laid, and the fuse-bearer 
set out to communicate the spark. Time pressed. It was touch 
and go. The fate of nations trembled in the balances. It was 
at that conjuncture that the Finance Minister called on the Ober 
Procurator of the Holy Synod and besought him to save the 
situation before irreparable mischief wasdone. And Pobedonostseff 
—sneered at as a narrow-minded pedant by public opinion, ill 
informed as it so often is, especially about events whose root- 
causes lie deep underground—Pobedonostseff recognised the 
danger and determined to remove it at all costs. Repairing to 
Tsarskoye Selo, he laid the matter before the Tsar, who, when 
the scheme was put before him in correct perpective and the 
dry light of political expediency, verbally quashed the absolute- 
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withdrew the powers of independent action that had been con- 
ferred upon the Ambassador. But the Black Sea Squadron and 
the men required to make the descent were kept in readiness 
from that day down to the outbreak of the Japanese War. 

Germany was grievously disappointed at losing a desired 
opportunity on which she had reckoned. And it was then, I 
understand, that she moved the scene of her operations from the 
Far to the Near East. 

The above story has a strong flavour of romance about it. 
It will appear still more improbable if we bear in mind the in- 
spired announcement made in November 1896 when the report 
was spread that a rapprochement between England and Russia 
might be arranged if England would waive her objection to the 
free egress of Russian warships from the Black Sea. 


The Russian Government still adheres resolutely to the position which it has 
taken up on the strength of existing treaties, in the first rank of which is the 
clause relating to the Black Sea. This clause, far from being disadvantageous, 
is a valuable guarantee for the Muscovite Empire, for though it is an obstacle 
to the egress of Russian men-of-war from the Euxine, it constitutes an 
equivalent obstacle to the entrance of foreign ships into the sea, and consequently 
an indirect safeguard for Russia’s southern coast, as well as for her weak and 
newly created Black Sea fleet. 

The Russian Government no more desires the abrogation of the clause 
relating to ingress to and egress from the Black Sea than it does the occurrence 
of such events as the deposition of the Sultan, or the fall and partition of the 
Ottoman Empire, which would give rise to serious international complications, 
in harmony neither with Russia’s aspirations nor with her interests at the 
present time; and, far from pursuing a policy calculated to give rise to such 
eventualities, the Government is determined to shape its diplomatic action in 
such a way as to prevent, or at any rate delay, their occurrence.* 


But however improbable the story may seem it is correct. 
That announcement was dated November, and M. de Nelidoff’s 
scheme was carried in December. The bearings of these facts 
upon international politics may of course be questioned. On that 
topic I cannot claim a hearing. But the statements themselves 
stand for realities and will not therefore be controverted. 


AMATEUR. 


* The Annual Register, 1896, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL IMBROGLIO 
A CRITICISM AND A SUGGESTION 


THERE is something pathetic about the failure of the last Educa- 
tion Bill introduced by the Liberal Government. It was awaited 
with eager expectation and lively hopes. Rumour informed the 
public that negotiations were proceeding between the Govern- 
ment and eminent representatives of the Church and of Dissent. 
Those negotiations were long kept secret; butit was alleged they 
would result in a compromise accepted by all parties. Atlength 
the curtain was lifted. The correspondence between the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and members of the Government was 
published about the same time that the Bill was introduced. It 
then appeared that the Primate had indeed made concessions of 
princely generosity. The Government had made some conces- 
sions. They acknowledged that if they or the local authority 
took possession of a Church of England school and turned it 
into a Cowper-Temple school, they must pay for it. They 
acknowledged that the Church of England might follow her 
children into the council schools and give them the religious 
instruction she prefers. On both these points the Government 
yielded only what the Church of England was plainly entitled 
to as a matter of right and not of favour. They can only be 
called concessions in view of the peculiarities of the Noncon- 
formist conscience. Lastly, the Government conceded the doubt- 
ful privilege of contracting out to voluntary schools having at 
least thirty children in average attendance, and not being in 
single school areas. This concession was mainly intended for 
Catholics and Jews, who had not been admitted to take part in 
the preliminary negotiations, and also for a few Anglican schools. 
Unhappily the negotiators omitted to settle the figures upon 
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which the whole settlement depended. The Government either 
could not, or would not, disclose the data on which they 
estimated the value of a transferred school, or the cost of main- 
taining a contracted-out school. These figures were not disclosed 
until they appeared hidden away in the schedules of Mr. 
Runciman’s Bill. Then it became manifest that he proposed to 
expropriate denominational schools on terms that were ludicrously 
inadequate; and to allow contracted-out schools a grant on which 
they could not permanently exist, but must sooner or later be 
discontinued, and so fall into the hands of the local authority. 
There was anend of the settlement, and of Mr. Runciman’s Bill. 

The true reason of the failure of all the four attempts at 
legislation on this subject is, that they all contained elements of 
injustice and inequality. The object of the Government, and 
the keynote of their proposed legislation, has been to remedy 
the grievances of their Nonconformist allies in the single school 
areas. This grievance is partly due to the Nonconformists them- 
selves. With the exception of the Wesleyans, they have not 
built schools for their own children. The Church of England, 
with a zeal and self-sacrifice which deserve all honour, has 
covered the country with her schools, of which some thousands 
are in areas where no other school is available. There are some 
forty Catholic schools in the same predicament. If every Non- 
conformist child is, as Mr. Birrell said, to have a council school 
within reach, either new schools must be built or these denomina- 
tional schools must be transfered to the local authorities. The 
first plan would be too expensive to please the ratepayers. The 
Government therefore endeavoured to carry out the second plan 
economically. Now for centuries the English law has been that 
property should not be compulsorily taken from its owners unless 
some distinct public need or advantage requires the transfer of 
ownership ; and further that the person whose property is taken 
should receive its full value, assessed by an impartial tribunal—a 
jury or arbitrators. Scores of local Acts have year after year 
affirmed both these principles; and ultimately the Lands Clauses 
Acts have embodied them in a code of rules applicable in all such 
cases. It may be doubted whether any clear public need or 
advantage justifies and calls for the expropriation of denomina- 
tional schools even in single schoolareas. It isto the advantage 
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of the Nonconformists; but it is much to the disadvantage of 
the denominations whose schools are taken, and who are as 
numerous and as important a part of the public as the Noncon- 
formists. It is nota case of public utility against private rights. 
It is a case of the need of one portion of the public against the 
need and the rights of another, and probably a larger portion. 
The very foundation therefore, the root-principle which alone 
justifies the compulsory expropriation of private ownership, seems 
to be wanting in this case. Be that as it may, what possible 
reason can be assigned for depriving the owners of voluntary 
schools of the right which every other dispossessed owner enjoys 
of having the value of his property and the compensation for its 
loss fully and fairly assessed by a jury or an arbitrator. Their 
ownership is not a mere private right. It is coupled with sacred 
trusts, and used for the advantage of successive generations. It 
deserves the most equitable and generous treatment. Therefore 
the Government Bills, by transferring these schools to local 
authorities either without compensation, or with the arbitrary 
and inadequate compensation of Mr. Runciman’s schedules, were 
unjust and oppressive. 

But those Bills contained another and more serious injustice. 
The main object of them all was to create a so-called national 
system of education, and, by direct or indirect means, to make 
all schools conform to one prescribed type. There were variations 
of detail, but, broadly speaking, the prescribed type was the 
undenominational Cowper-Temple school. This was to be en- 
dowed with grants and unlimited rates. The religious instruction 
could be given in school hours and by the teachers. The 
buildings were to be provided at the public cost, as well 
as liberal salaries for the teachers, and all the costs of mainten- 
ance. For Catholics and Jews such a school was impossible; 
for most members of the Church of England it was distasteful. 
Yet they, as taxpayers and ratepayers, were to contribute to 
its erection and maintenance. If they wished for a school of their 
own, they must build it out of their own resources. They were 
to have no share of the rates which they were compelled to pay. 
They were to receive only a Treasury grant, insufficient to cover 
the costs of maintenance and salaries. In Mr. Asquith’s words, 
they were to pay a substantial portion of those costs for the 
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privilege of educating their children in their own faith. With all 
respect to Mr. Asquith, that is not a privilege, but an inalienable 
right, which ought not to be hampered or paid for. No provision 
was made for future schools which might become necessary from 
increases of population. They were to keep their schools up to 
the same level of efficiency as the rate-aided Cowper-Temple 
schools, and to comply with the constantly increasing require- 
ments of the Board of Education, or to forfeit even the inadequate 
grant, which was not to be increased. 

This glaring inequality in the treatment of those who prefer 
denominational instruction and those who prefer or tolerate 
Cowper-Temple teaching—both being alike taxpayers, ratepayers, 
and loyal citizens—is unjust, and no settlement based on these 
lines can be permanent. 

It is not a little singular that Liberals and Nonconformists, 
who have generally protested against the exclusive endowment of 
one form of religious instruction in the Church, should now be 
striving to create a similar endowment for one form of religious 
instruction in the school. There have been evil times when 
Parliament endeavoured to compel Englishmen to worship in the 
Established Church. Many Catholic families were ruined by the 
fines and penalties imposed on ‘‘ Popish Recusants ’—that is, on 
Papists who refused to attend the services of the Church of 
England. The Education Bills of the Government tend to pro- 
duce the same state of things in the school. For their avowed 
aim is to make the so-called national type of school universal ; 
their effect is to destroy the voluntary schools by a slow process 
of starvation; and when that has been accomplished, the children 
of those whose consciences demand denominational education will 
be compelled to attend the only remaining schools, those of the 
Cowper-Temple type, with only the imperfect protection of the 
conscience clause. 

There are only two ways in which the religious difficulty in 
the schools can be settled with justice and equality. The State 
must endow all forms of religious instruction, or it must endow 
none. Germany has chosen the first and the better plan. There 
the State equips and maintains strictly denominational schools 
for Protestants, Catholics, and Jews on a footing of perfect 
equality. It does more. It provides training colleges both for 
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Protestant and Catholic teachers, who are sent to the schools of 
their own denomination. The Germans do not accept the dogma 
of “no tests for teachers.” They hold that a man should not be 
allowed to teach the most difficult of all subjects, merely because 
he volunteers to do it; but that he ought to be qualified to do it 
by belief and knowledge. In this system each denomination 
receives public money in proportion to its numbers, and, there- 
fore, in proportion to the contribution it makes to the rates and 
taxes. The consciences of all are respected, and there is no 
educational strife. 

It is too much to expect that the German example should be 
followed in this country. And yet the difficulty would not be 
very great. Four classes of school—for Nonconformists, for 
Anglicans, for Catholics, and for Jews—would suffice to meet all 
conscientious requirements. There might, no doubt, be some 
obstacles to overcome in adjusting the supply of the different 
classes of school to the local demand; but those obstacles would 
not be insuperable if all parties were agreed on the principle. In 
the present temper of Nonconformity, the German plan of con- 
current endowment must be set aside as impracticable. 

There remains the alternative that the State should endow 
no form of religious instruction, and should therefore claim no 
control over that part of education, leaving it to parents and 
managers to decide what shall be its form and character, and by 
whom it shall be given. The State may, however, justly require 
that parents and managers shall fulfil what is a duty as well as a 
right, and may refuse to assist secular instruction in any school 
in which that duty is neglected. 

The simplest way in which the State can assist secular in- 
truction is the method of payment by results. Let the Board of 
Education determine the subjects in which secular instruction 
should be given, and the standard of proficiency in those subjects 
that should be attained by children of different ages. Let it 
determine the amount per head that should suffice to enable the 
managers of a school to maintain it in efficiency and to give the 
amount of instruction required. Let it ascertain either by ex- 
aminations or by visits of inspection, or by any method that the 
Department think best, how many children in any school have 
reached the required proficiency: and let it pay to the managers 
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the fixed amount per head for each of these children. In other 
words: the State requires a certain article, namely, a child with 
a definite amount of secular instruction; and it pays for that 
article the amount that should suffice with average skill and care 
for producing it. If the required article is produced, it is im- 
material to the State how or by whom it has been produced. 

Obviously, the amount paid per head should vary according 
to circumstances. There should be more paid in urban than in 
rural districts, more in schools with less than a hundred scholars 
than in schools with larger numbers, more for older children 
than for younger ones. There should be power to increase or 
diminish the grant from time to time if experience shows that 
variation is necessary. But the principle of equality requires 
that the same amount should be paid, and the same variations 
made, for schools of the same class and size, and for scholars of 
the same age, whether those schools belong to county councils, 
to trustees, or to private owners. And this amount should be 
the only contribution out of public money to the cost of main- 
taining the school; leaving the cost of religious instruction to be 
wholly borne by the owners or managers of the school who may 
be empowered to meet it by fees as well as by voluntary contri- 
butions, or endowments. 

The public money paid for secular instruction must come out 
of taxes and rates in whatever proportion the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may determine. The more lightly the burden falls 
upon the rates, the better for the cause of education and the 
popularity of the schools. 

Every elementary school now existing in the country, or 
hereafter to be founded, should be allowed to present scholars 
for examination and to participate in the public grant, if it com- 
plies with the following conditions: 

Religious instruction must be given every day during school 
hours at the beginning or end of the school meeting. 

The school must be certified as efficient by the Board of 
Education. 


The regulations of the school must contain the usual con- 
science clause. 

The school must be open at any time to the inspection of 
his Majesty’s inspectors, whose powers and duties shall be con- 
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fined to the secular instruction given in the school, and to its 
sanitary condition, and shall not extend to the religious instruc- 
tion. 

The religious instruction given in the school must be perfectly 
free and untrammelled. The Cowper-Temple clause must be 
repealed. The character of the religious instruction must be 
leit to the managers of the school, assisted and guided by a com- 
mittee of parents, and in accordance with their wishes, and with 
the trusts, if any, of the school. Ina Jewish school that instruc- 
tion will not even be Christian. In Church of England and 
Catholic schools it will be Anglican and Catholic. In county 
council schools it will be whatever the managers feel to be 
best suited to the majority of the children attending the school. 
But the State should not claim any right to determine the 
character and the extent of the religious instruction, provided 
it be religious, and not secular. 

There remains to be dealt with the case of minorities, the 
grievance of the Nonconformists in single school areas, the 
similar grievance of Anglicans, Catholics, and Jews in council 
school areas. These are no doubt real grievances, and ought to 
be remedied. The task of finding a remedy that shall be effec- 
tual, without injustice, and without creating a fresh grievance, is 
one of extreme difficulty. It is with much diffidence that the 
following suggestions are made. 

If in any elementary school there are children whose parents 
object to the religious instruction given in the school, and there 
is no other suitable school to which those children can go, the 
managers of the school should be put under a statutory obligation 
to provide a place, in the schoolhouse or elsewhere, in which those 
children may receive the religious instruction desired by their 
parents, during the time allotted to religious instruction in the 
school. The parents must defray the cost of giving this separate 
religious instruction, and must undertake to give it. That is 
putting on them no greater burthen than is borne by those who 
accept the teaching of theschool. Each party has to defray the 
cost of the religious instruction given to their children. 

If the children of objecting parents in any school are sufficiently 
numerous (say 30 or 40) anew school should be provided for them if 
they petition for it, by means of a grant of public money derived 
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from taxes, or rates, or both, sufficient for building and equipping 
the school. The ownership of the new school should be retained 
by the Education Department; and only the use of it as an 
elementary school should be granted either to the County Council 
or to trustees selected by the objecting parents, and approved by 
the Government, whichever course is most suitable under the cir- 
cumstances. The school once built and handed over to whatever 
management is most appropriate, must maintain itself like all 
other schools, by presenting children as candidates for the grant 
per head of proficient scholars. Like all otherschools it will have 
to give religious instruction at the cost of the parents or of voluntary 
subscribers. It will be in exactly the same position as every other 
school of its size and class. 

It may be said that this is throwing an undue burthen on tax- 
payers and ratepayers, to saddle them with the cost of building 
a school for people who might build one for themselves if they 
are really suffering an intolerable grievance. Thereis much force 
in that objection. On the other hand it must be remembered 
that it is the State that has really created the grievance by 
making attendance at school compulsory in all districts, even in 
those where there is only one school available, and where the 
religious teaching of that school is repugnant to the conscience 
of some of the inhabitants. The Nonconformist parent in a 
single school area may well say to the State: “‘ You oblige me to 
send my children to school; the only school to which I can send 
them gives religious teaching to which I conscientiously object; 
my children must either receive that, or have no religious instruc- 
tion at all from the school; that is penalising me on account of my 
religious belief; provide me with a school in which my children 
can have the same full benefit of religious and secular education 
as my neighbour has in the school at my door.” 

Of course the objecting parents will as taxpayers and rate- 
payers contribute to the cost of the new school. In many cases 
that may operate to prevent any demand for it, where the tone 
and temper of the existing single school are such that no real 
religious grievance is felt. At any rate, the grievance where it 
exists, should be met with generous sympathy, and without 
giving too much weight to pecuniary considerations. 

Where increase or changes of population make a new school 
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necessary in any area, the same principles shouldapply. A grant 
of public money should provide for the building and equipment 
of the new school. The use of it as an elementary school should 
be granted to managers suited to the children for whom it is 
intended; and the school should then take its place among all 
other schools as a competitor for the grant per head given for 
proficiency in secular subjects. 

The system thus briefly and imperfectly sketched is no doubt 
open to objections; but in the complicated state of our educa- 
tional arrangements and of our religious differences no scheme can 
be devised which is wholly free from objections. It does not 
attempt to establish a national system of uniform public elemen- 
tary schools. Indeed its chief merit is, that it interferes as little 
as possible with existing arrangements. It leaves in presence of 
each other, schools of various types; and that is considered an 
advantage by many of the best educational experts. It gives 
every school manager a direct interest in producing as many 
proficient scholars as possible. It takes away no man’s property, 
and violates no trusts. It leaves secular education under the 
full control of the State, but requires religious education to be 
combined withit. It safeguards the inalienable right of a father 
to decide what religion shall be taught to his children. 


LLANDAFF. 


WAR AT THE PRESENT DAY 


This article, which appeared in the January number of the Deutsche 
Revue, is universally ascribed to one of Germany's ablest and most 
distinguished soldiers, General Count von Schlieffen, a former Chief of 
the Great General Staff, and may be regarded as embodying the collective 
wisdom of that illustrious body. It derives additional importance 
from having been read aloud by the German Emperor to a gathering 
of his Generals on New Year's Day and emphatically endorsed by his 
Majesty. 


THE Treaty of Frankfort closed the conflict between Germany 
and France in outward appearance only, for although arms were 
laid down a latent war continued. 

One of the two antagonists discovered a repeating rifle, 
discharging a bullet of longer range and greater destructive 
effect than had before been used. It was obvious that before 
long the other side would still further improve on this rapid- 
firing rifle, and would produce one capable of discharging bullets 
of yet greater range and still more destructive power. As the 
result of the efforts of either side to outdo the other, each com- 
batant ultimately succeeded in obtaining a weapon which seemed 
hardly capable of further improvement. Each was absorbed in 
the endeavour to gain an advantage over the enemy in the war 
of revenge, then believed to be imminent, by means of superior 
weapons. Each strove to reproduce the situation of 1866, when 
one combatant took the field armed with the needle-gun, whereas 
the other had only the muzzle-loader. There were moments, as 
the years went on, when one or other of the two nations believed 
it had obtained such an advantage, and seemed only to await a 
favourable opportunity of sending a declaration of war into the 
opposite camp. Confidence in the new weapons, which had only 
been produced after the greatest efforts, was, however, never so 
complete as to overcome doubts and scruples on other points. 
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The time lost in hesitation permitted each adversary in turn to 
make up the lost ground, and perhaps even to take the lead. 


The other Powers could not afford to watch this duel of 


armaments with indifference. Those who wished to have a 
voice in the politics of Europe and of the world at large had to 
take care that they did not fall too far behind the standard set 
up by France and Germany in the matter of armaments. It 
was not necessary that they should take part in every single 
phase of the competition; it sufficed for them to profit by the 
practical experience gained, and thus attain a similar end with 
less effort and at lower cost. 


After a few decades, the Franco-German competition, and the 


assiduous efforts of engineers have provided nearly all the armies, 
not only of Europe, but also of the Far East and West, with 
weapons of practically the same value. Rifles and guns are light 
and handy, easily loaded, and rapidly fired; they have great 


range and precision, and command a vast field of fire. The new 
powder betrays neither the marksman nor the weapon by visible 
smoke. Guns have been reduced in weight by the adoption of a 
minimum calibre, thus permitting a larger supply of ammunition 
to be carried, and rendering it possible fully to utilise their 
rapidity of fire. It would now appear unnecessary to attempt 
further improvements or to goad inventors to fresh efforts. The 
ideal weapon has been attained. No sooner has a projectile left 
the barrel than another can follow it. Given a steady hand and a 
sure eye the most distant object can be hit. The velocity of the 
missile is so great that practically the whole area between the 
muzzle and the target is swept with fire. Bullets cannot be 
further reduced in size, as they are only just large enough to put 
a civilised European out of action with fair certainty, and not 
large enough to disable the stalwart barbarian of non-European 
regions. 

Troops drawn up in close order, and even men in open order, 
dare not expose themselves to the rain of projectiles beating upon 
open ground. So far back as Mars-la-Tour, a Prussian regiment 
advancing to the attack in close order against weapons of an 
imperfect type, to-day regarded as obsolete, lost in the course of 
half an hour 68 per cent. of its strength. Three years ago the 
Japanese Nambu Brigade paid for its boldness by a loss of 90 per 
cent. in a very short space of time, while in South Africa a single 
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marksman under cover shot down fourteen of the enemy with 
ease. 

If a magnificent triumph has been achieved by this technical 
perfection of weapons, it has not rendered war any easier or given 
any advantage over the enemy, and this was what Germany 
and France sought and all the nations desired. Perfect 
weapons, possessed uniformly and impartially by all, have pro- 
duced fresh complications and further difficulties. It is easy 
enough to assert that, with the aid of these efficient weapons, 
the enemy can be mowed down and annihilated, but the real 
problem to be solved is this—how are the assailants themselves 
to avoid destruction? A complete change of tactics has become 
necessary. It is no longer possible, as in the eighteenth century, 
for opposing forces to march on one another in two lines, and 
when at sufficiently close quarters to fire at one another. With 
such tactics in a few minutes both armies would be annihilated. 
Deep columns such as Napoleon employed can no longer storm a 
hostile position, as they would be torn to pieces by a hail of 
shrapnel. Nor is it any longer possible, as was believed until 
recently, to overcome the enemy by the fire of dense masses of 
riflemen. They would be speedily mown down. It is only by 
the use of cover in the shape of trees and houses, of walls and 
trenches, of rising ground and hollows, that the infantry can 
hope to approach the enemy. Now lying down, now kneeling, 
now standing, they must, without allowing themselves to be 
seen, make for such slight cover as offers itself, endeavouring 
meanwhile to beat down the enemy’s fire with their own, and 
then rush forward to the next bit of cover, there to resume their 
fire. But however well supplied the battlefield may be with 
cover, sooner or later they will reach an open space offering no 
shelter whatever from the enemy. If this space is small, a rapid 
attack should be launched on the defenders, stunned by the 
continuous fire. If the space to be covered is extensive, the 
only course for the advancing force to take would be to dig their 
own shelter, as in siege operations, and to work their way forward 
from trench to trench, when possible, under cover of darkness. 

In this operation it is the business of the artillery to help 
andesupport the infantry. By its fire the artillery can divert 
the attention of the enemy’s guns from advancing infantry, 
cautiously fighting their way forward, and can search the hiding- 
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places of the enemy’s infantry and shatter the cover behind 
which they have crept. If it is to do its work successfully the 
artillery must endeavour to protect itself from the devastating 
fire of the enemy, and as it is not so easy a matter to conceal a 
gun as it is to hide a man, it becomes necessary to resort to the 
means of defence employed in former days, and efforts must be 
made to obtain protection—at all events against gun and shrapnel 
fire—by means of armoured shields. 

In order to find sufficient cover to enable an effective fire to 
be directed upon an almost invisible target, and to advance 
rapidly, it is imperative for the infantry to have elbow-room. To 
fight successfully, the infantry must operate, not in close order, 
but in an extended line, about a man to a yard; not in several 
open ranks, but in one rank. Other lines of men will follow at 
not too small intervals. They will closein as soon as the available 
cover permits. Their duty is to replace losses, to fill up the gaps, 
to be ready for unexpected eventualities, to act as supports. If 
the number of men in the firing-line is to be kept at the old 
figures the extended line must cover a yet wider front. The firing- 
line will therefore occupy more space than ever, if efforts are 
made to bring into action as many effective rifles as possible. 
Yet this can be accomplished without prejudicing the power of 
the troops for attack and defence, as a few rifles can accomplish 
to-day much more than a large number couldin former times. It 
is only in the final charge with the bayonet that the ever-following 
supports will join the extended line in front of them. 

The first effect of the improvement in weapons is thus to 
produce a great extension of the firing-line. Whereas the wars 
of the last two centuries were fought by troops and their supports, 
drawn up in close order with from ten to fifteen men to the yard 
of front, and whereas even so late as forty years ago it was cus- 
tomary to have ten men to the pace, in the Far Eastern War 
from 1904-5, three men per yard was the rule, and when necessary 
even this figure was reduced. Neither combatant entered on the 
war with a hard and fast rule as to the extent of the firing-line, 
or troubled to apply the theories formed in time of peace. The 
force of circumstances, the natural endeavour to keep under cover 
and yet to bring superior weapons into play, evolved the ex- 
tended firing-line. The experiences gained in the war in the 

Far East will undoubtedly repeat themselves in the next European 
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war. The battlefields of the future must and will assume quite 
different dimensions from those to which we have been accustomed 
in the past. Armies of the strength of those at Koéniggratz 
and Gravelotte-St. Privat would at the present day cover 
more than four times the space that they covered at that 
time. But where would the 220,000 men of Kéniggratz and 
the 186,000 of Gravelotte be against the hordes which are 
destined to take the field in a future war? 

So late as forty years ago Universal Service was the privi- 
lege of Prussia, the enjoyment of which this “ narrow-minded ” 
military state was envied by no one. Since 1866 and 1870 nearly 
every other Power has hastened to adopt this secret of success, 
and from that time forward every man in possession of health 
and strength has been sentinto barracks. To obtain vast numbers 
the period of service with the colours has been reduced as much 
as possible, while the period of training for war has been increased 
to the utmost. Every Power is bound to keep up a maximum 
number of battalions, for those who lag behind run the risk of 
extinction. 

Since Germany with a population of 62 millions, takes yearly 
250,000 recruits, each man liable for nineteen years service, while 
France with 40 million inhabitants takes 220,000 recruits annually, 
with a 25 years term of service, it is evident that Germany in 
case of war would have 4,750,000 men at her disposal against 
5,500,000 Frenchmen. But these numbers, apart from the losses 
inevitable with the lapse of time, are more or less imaginary. A 
man who after he has left barracks enters a factory or coal-mine, 
cannot be expected. after fifteen years to remember the training 
he learnt with his regiment. The rifle which he used as a recruit 
has probably long since been bartered to the blacks in distant 
colonies. He regards the new weapon placed in his hands with as 
much suspicion as one of the Dessauer’s* Grenadiers would have 
displayed towards a needle-gun. The factory worker who is 
accustomed to go to his work of a morning and return at night 
on his bicycle will find it difficult to march twenty or twenty-five 
miles a day, loaded with rifle, ammunition and knapsack. The men 
of the Landwehr and Landsturm, Territorial Army and Territorial 


* «The Dessauer” is Prince Leopold of AnhalteDessau (1676-1747.)— 
Translator. 
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Reserve, will be of very limited and dubious efficiency. A large 
contingent, moreover, will have to be detailed to garrison the 
fortresses. Taking into consideration the conditions of 1870, 
when the Landsturm counted for nothing at all, andthe Landwehr 
for very little, and when out of a nominal force of 1,200,000 men 
only 500,000 constituted the field army, we may estimate the 
latter at the present day at something over a million men. This 
is, however, a large army compared with the armies of former 
times, and it is, further, a huge force for those who have to lead 
it and set itin motion. At the same time, it is small when we 
remember that it is not assured either of superiority in weapons, 
as it was in 1866, or of superiority over the enemy in numbers, 
as it was in 1870. Such an army would only be sufficient if it 
were possible to keep its masses together so as to work in concert 
for the object in view. Were this possible, it is not necessary 
that the whole number should be united on a single field of 
battle twenty times as large as that of K6niggritz. Did not the 
little battle of Dresden consist of two separate engagements ? 
Were not three distinct battles fought on October 16 at Leipsic ? 
Did not Le Mans fall after a number of isolated skirmishes? It 
is through identity of general aim in the various forces and not by 
maintaining actual contact on the field that one successful action 
will secure victory in the other conflicts. This much is however 
certain, that battles, whether fought on one connected battlefield 
or in separate localities, combats whether isolated or forming 
part of one general engagement, will be decided on battlefields far 
more extensive than the theatres of former military operations. 
But however extensive the battlefield may be, little will meet 
theeye. Nothing will be visible in the vast space. Were the 
ears not deafened by the thunder of the artillery, the enemy’s 
presence would only be betrayed by dim flashes of fire. It will 
be difficult to tell whence the infantry fire comes save that from 
time to time here and there a thin line will be seen to leap for- 
ward and as suddenly disappear. No cavalry will be visible. 
The cavalry will accomplish their task beyond the range of view 
of the other two arms. There willbe no Napoleon on the heights. 
surrounded by a brilliant staff. Even with the most powerful 
field-glasses there would be little for him to see. His grey horse 


would be but an easy mark for innumerable batteries. The 
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General Officer Commanding will be found in a house far to the 
rear, in a spacious room where telephone, telegraph, wireless 
and signal apparatus will be at hand. Motor-cars and bicycles 
will be waiting outside ready to carry despatches for long dis- 
tances. There in comfortable surroundings will sit the modern 
Alexander, with a map of the battlefield before him. Thence he 
will telephone his weighty orders, and there he will receive 
reports from subordinate Generals, from commanders of captive 
balloons and airships, posted along the line to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy and note their positions. These reports will 
differ from those of former times, less in substance than in 
number. Almost invariably they will announce, as for centuries 
past, that the enemy is being steadily reinforced, that the 
artillery is suffering great losses, that the infantry is not able to 
advance, and reinforcements are urgently required. The General 
Commanding will not be in a position to comply with these 
requests. Even if he has retained a strong Reserve, this would 
soon be exhausted were he to send reinforcements in every direc- 
tion, sometimes toa distance of many miles or of a day’s march, in 
response to demands for assistance which appear fully justified. 
As the battle must be fought at every point with a smaller 
number of troops than in the past, the despatch of strong rein- 
forcements to any quarter would merely swell the losses, on 
account of the infantry’s inability to find cover. The essential 
task of the General Officer Commanding is fulfilled if, before a 
collision with the enemy takes place, he has issued instructions 
to every corps as to the direction it must take, and pointed out 
to them as well as possible the object they must keep in view 
throughout the day. The march to battle will commence the 
moment the troops have detrained from their railway carriages. 
Some corps and divisions will march rapidly ; others will follow 
making halts on the way, but all will have to reach their position 
in the order of battle indicated by headquarters. Since the 
firing-line will be extended, the columns will march to the battle- 
field with the same intervals between them as will exist on the 
field. The term “Concentration for battle” will lose its signi- 
ficance. Those corps which come into contact with the enemy 
will have to fight their battle, without looking for further 
support. With 144 excellent guns, instead of, as formerly, 84 
inferior weapons, and with 25,000 admirable rifles, each corps 
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should be able to accomplish ten times as much as in the days of 
the muzzle-loader. A corps extended to three times the breadth 
which was the rule forty years ago is not split up, but on the 
contrary has its former fighting power augmented. Presenting 
such a fighting front, it is in a good position to attack, to 
maintain advantages gained, to conceal its losses up to 50 per 
cent., and yet retain a reserve for the final onset. 

A protracted and laborious task it will certainly be, thus to 
keep up the fight in the firing-line as it rushes from cover to 
cover, creeping forward on the enemy, and to hold out for long 
days and nights, ever in readiness to meet a counter-attack. 

All the corps will not enter the field on the first day. At the 
battle of Leipsic it was not until the evening of the third day 
that the last corps of the allied forces appeared anywhere near 
the theatre of operations. Battles lasting several days were the 
rule in the latter half of the war of 1870-b, e.g., at Orleans, Le 
Mans, &c. Similarly the battles of the future, when vast num- 
bers are operating in immense areas, will extend over many days, 
if not over a fortnight, as inthe battle of Mukden. As each day 
passes, the General Commanding will exhort the troops in the 
thick of the fight to fresh efforts, while the corps not yet on the 
battlefield will be kept on the march, or will receive fresh instruc- 
tions in the event of a change of tactics. 

These long-drawn-out battles will certainly not be more bloody 
than of old. The daily loss of life in the Far Eastern campaign 
was only 2 to 3 percent., as against 40 to 50 per cent. in the days 
of Napoleon and Frederick the Great. The fourteen days of 
Mukden cost Russia and Japan less than the few hours of Mars- 
la-Tour cost the Germans and the French. 

The Russo-Japanese War has shown that a frontal attack on 
the enemy may be successful in spite of the difficulties attending 
it, but the advantages of such an operation are insignificant even 
under the most favourable conditions. The enemy may be driven 
back, but will soon recover from the temporary check and take 
up a fresh position, and the campaign will drag on. Such a 
mode of warfare will, however, be impossible where the existence 

of a nation depends on the unbroken course of its trade and in- 
dustry, the stationary wheels of which must be set once more in 
motion by a quick decision. Tactics of exhaustion are not prac- 
ticable where the support of millions demands the expenditure 
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of milliards. In order to gain a complete and annihilating 
victory, it is necessary to attack from two or three sides, that 
is to say, on the front and from one or both flanks. Such an 
attack is comparatively easy for an army to carry out which 
possesses a great numerical advantage, but under present con- 
ditions such an advantage could rarely be assumed. The troops 
required for a vigorous flank attack can only be obtained by 
weakening the force opposing the enemy’s front to the utmost 
extent; but however depleted this force may be, it must not be 
content to remain under cover, draw upon itself the enemy’s fire, 
and merely hold the opposing force. It must in all circumstances 
take the offensive and advance against the enemy’s front. It 
was for this purpose that the long-range rapid-firing rifle was 
invented, as it replaces a far larger number of men armed with 
obsolete weapons, and serves all tactical purposes, given the 
necessary ammunition. Instead of accumulating reserves behind 
the front, which must remain inactive and may not be on the spot 
at the critical moment, it is better to provide abundant ammu- 
tion for the final effort. The waggon-loads of cartridges following 
in the rear constitute the best and most reliable reserve. All 
the troops which otherwise would have been kept in the back- 
ground, and which would have dealt the decisive blow, must now 
be led direct to the flank attack. The stronger the force on 
which this duty devolves, the more effective will be the attack. 

To deliver an assault on the enemy’s flank it is essential to 
know where the flanks are. The task of discovering this has up 
to the present devolved on the cavalry. We may hope that 
it will in future be the duty of a fleet of dirigible airships, which 
will be able to command a better view from above than can be 
obtained by the cavalry, whose outlook is obscured by hills, 
woods, &c. But just as the cavalry, before they could execute 
their mission, had first of all to drive the hostile cavalry from 
the field, so airships will have to engage in a battle with the 
enemy’s craft in the upper regions. Success will then be to 
the lightly-built aeroplane which is able to mount higher than 
its adversary, as it can drop deadly bombs on the enemy 
below, withdrawing with the utmost speed in order to escape 
the ascending tongues of flame. 

The cavalry, practically relieved of the duties of reconnaissance, 
will direct all the fire it can command, with its artillery, machine 
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guns, and long-range carbines, against the enemy’s rear. It will 
then inevitably encounter the hostile cavalry, and must overcome 
the latter before it is ready to accomplish its essential task, for in 
the wars of the future one thing is certain that, as a rule, artillery 
will have to fight against artillery, cavalry against cavalry, air- 
ship against airship, before they can all combine in helping the 
infantry to attain the final victory. 

Thus the course of future wars will be far from simple. After 
the close of the Franco-German War, France and Germany erected 
fortifications on the newly created frontier, in the one case against 
a fresh invasion, in the other case as a defence against a war of 
revenge. Germany confined herself to the work of strengthen- 
ing the newly-won fortresses of Strassburg and Metz. France 
proceeded to build an almost uninterrupted barrier along the 
upper Moselle and the Meuse, which was to cover the whole of 
her eastern frontier from Switzerland to Belgium. Germany was 
thus placed in a difficult position. Even if she entertained no 
ideas of conquest, she could not quietly watch her revengeful 
enemy, who was waiting in secure entrenchments the favourable 
moment to makea forward move. The best defence was regarded 
as lying in attack. To adopt this course, had the need arisen, 
Germany required to be unshackled. ‘She did not, as was sug- 
gested by some, oppose a line of forts to the French line of forts, 
but sought to create for herself a new offensive weapon. The 
heavy artillery was supplied with special shells of a calibre 
hitherto unknown, which no wall and no fortress could resist. 
But this secret did not remain long inviolate. Projectiles as 
annihilating were invented by the opposing side. Since then a 
long and bitter duel between the engineer and the artillery 
expert has been in progress, and it is a duel that still rages. The 
artilleryman seeks continually to discover yet more modern, 
more powerful and more accurate guns and more destructive 
projectiles; the engineer plans ever more impenetrable defences. 
This duel could no more be viewed with indifference by neigh- 
bouring countries than was the other competition in rifles and guns 
for success in the open field. It was generally taken for granted 
that peaceable Germany still contemplated a marauding expedi- 
tion against the pleasant valleys of the Seine and the Loire. 
As the direct route was closed to her, it was assumed that she 
would seek to avoid this formidable barrier by passing through 
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Switzerland or Belgium. To forestall such an attack on the 
right wing, France promptly fortified the passes of the Jura, while 
on the left wing Belgium came to her assistance. The great 
highways on the banks of the Meuse and the Sambre have been 
blocked by forts; behind them Antwerp towers as an impregnable 
stronghold. Holland made the utmost endeavour to support her 
neighbour in order to protect herself as well as France against 
German aggression. Even this wasnot enough. It was presumed 
that Italy, having not long before lost provinces to France, 
would take advantage of a German attack on France to 
win back what she had lost. All the highways and byways 
which crossed the heights separating the two countries must 
therefore be barricaded. Italy saw in the French fortifications 
not so much a means of defence as a threat, and hastened to 
meet fort with fort, battery with battery, bulwark with bulwark, 
and to erect a complete system of fortifications on the eastern 
side of the Alps to correspond with that on the western side. 
Thus before two decades had elapsed since the close of the 
Franco-German war, a Chinese wall had been erected from the 
Zuyder Zee to the Mediterranean with the object of preventing 
any repetition of a ruinous invasion. 

The possibility now remained that the Italians might join 
their German allies on this side of the Chinese wall, and, crossing 
the Alps, pour their united forces like a stream bursting its banks, 
past the fortifications into the coveted land. Switzerland was not 
slow to play her part in meeting this urgent danger. The passes 
of St. Gothard and of the Rhone and Rhine valleys, every path 
from inaccessible glacier to towering peak, was closed by defences, 
and forts were built and garrisoned amid the eternal snows. 

These imaginary German ambitions of conquest, against which 
such an effectual barrier had been erected on one side, had now 
of course to seek another outlet. Prevented from marching on 
Paris, Germany would obviously be forced to turn her steps 
towards Moscow, so Russia felt constrained in her turn to erect 
fortifications against Germany. Stream, river and marsh aided 
her in her task. The German provinces on the other side of the 
Wesel were enclosed with a broad trench of marsh, the few 
passages over which were defended by ramparts and guns. 
Needless to say similar barriers were also erected against Austria, 
Germany’s ally. Thus the States of the Triple Alliance were cut 
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off on the east as on the west from the rest of Europe. In the 
north Denmark has transformed Copenhagen into a great strong- 
hold, and thus dominates the entrance to the Baltic, while 
England possesses a mighty floating fortress which she can erect 
at any given moment in the North Sea, and by which she is 
always assured of an entry to Schleswig by way of some Danish 
harbour. The zeal exhibited in the erection of these numerous 
fortifications proved so contagious that finally Italy and her ally 
Austria proceeded to fortify themselves against one another. 
The ring of iron which had thus been forged round Germany 
and Austria remained open on one side only—that of the Balkans. 
This aperture has now been closed by Turkey, Servia and Monte- 
negro, while Bulgaria and Roumania are being forced into the 
Austrian camp. 

This then is the military position of Europe to-day. In the 
centre stand unprotected Germany and Austria; around them, 
securely entrenched, the remaining Powers. The military position 
corresponds with the political situation. Almost insoluble differ- 
ences exist between the encircled Powers and the surrounding 
nations. France has not abandoned the revenge sworn in 1871, 
and just as the idea of revenge called the whole of Europe to 
arms, so it is now the pivotal-point of European politics. The 
immense development of Germany’s industry and commerce has 
brought her another irreconcilable enemy. The hatred of a 
formerly despised rival can neither be appeased by assurances of 
sincere friendship and heartfelt sympathy, nor can it be aggra- 
vated by inflammatory speeches. It is no longer emotion, but 
debit and credit, which regulate the intensity of national resent- 


ment. Russia is still dominated by the time-honoured antipathy ~ 


of the Slav for the German, by her traditional sympathy with the 
Latin race, and by her financial indebtedness to her ancient 
ally, and still persists in throwing herself into the arms of that 
Power which is capable of doing her the utmost injury. Italy, 
shut out from all expansion towards the west, believes that the 
invasion of foreigners who crossed the Alps into the fruitful fields 
of Lombardy, is not yet finished; she will tolerate foreigners 
neither on the southern slopes of the mountains nor on the coast 
of the Adriatic. 

It is not certain that these passions and desires will be 
transformed into aggressive action, but it is obvious that 
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strenuous efforts are being made to combine all these Powers for 
a united attack on the centre. At the appointed moment the 
doors will be opened, the drawbridges will be let down, and 
armies numbered by the million will pour over the Vosges, Meuse, 
Kénigs-Au, Niemen, Bug, and even over the Isonzo and the 
Tirolean Alps, devasting and annihilating. The danger seems 
appalling, but it diminishes in proportion as one approaches it. 
England cannot destroy German trade without materially 
injuring her own. Her own well-being and advantage demand 
that she should allow her detested competitor, who is at the same 
time her best customer, to live. Before she can carry out her 
projected landing on the coast of Jutland, she must await 
telegrams from Africa, from India, from the Far East, from 
America. If she is to set the world in flames she will have 
something better to do than to let her army be arrested 
in Schleswig, according to the Bismarckian recipe. Russia 
when in full possession of her strength and power withstood 
all the efforts of her allies to entice her into an attack, and 
it may be doubted whether the temptation for her will be greater 
now that she has had experience of modern warfare. France 
intends only to satisfy her cooling desire for revenge, pro- 
vided she has allies. All are apprehensive of the appalling 
expense, the possible losses that loom in the background 
like a red spectre. Compulsory service, which seeks to trans- 
form high and low, rich and poor, into so much common food for 
powder, has damped their military ardour. Men, warm and 
secure behind the walls of fortresses deemed impregnable, are 
showing less and less desire to come out in the open and bare 
their breasts to the fight. Gun foundries, ammunition factories, 
and steam-hammers have done more to promote friendly relations 
and amiable concessions than any Peace Congress. Each has 
his misgivings about attacking a numerous and well-armed foe, 
and hesitates from using his own weapons of destruction, on 
the creation of which such labour has been expended, and which 
he himself distrusts his ability to handle. And even were all 
anxieties forgotten, all difficulties overcome, and the resolution 
taken to make the fateful forward move, on every lip would be 
trembling the anxious question: Will the others come too? Will 
distant allies arrive in time? Shall we not have to face the over- 
whelming force of the enemy forsaken and alone? It is such 
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doubts as these that induce other nations to remain inactive, to 
bide their time, to postpone revenge, to let the half-drawn sword 
fall back in its scabbard. 


From beyond the Channel comes the cry, “‘ The Coalition is 
ready.’ That it will ever proceed to hostile action is nevertheless 
doubtful, and moreover, such action is at present quite unneces- 
sary. ‘The position which the allied Powers have taken up is so 
advantageous that in itself it constitutes a constant menace, and 
automatically acts on German nerves, already jarred by commercial 
struggles and industrial crises. In order to escape this oppression, 
the temptation is to yield, to submit to demands, to forego one 
advantage after another. 

But even while this struggleis proceeding, the scene has suddenly 
changed. Recent events in the Balkans have chained the hands 
of Austria for a considerable time to come. She seeks help from 
her ally, and can offer none in return. By their tactics their 
adversaries have succeeded in forcing Germany and Austria into 
different camps, in preventing them from overcoming with united 
and overwhelming strength one adversary after another. 
Austria’s front must be to the south, that of Germany to the 
west, while Russia reserves to herself the position of arbiter in 
either case. 

But although their position is more favourable than ever, 
the surrounding enemies do not seem anxious to take up arms. 
Their scruples are not yet overcome. Even apart, Austria and 
Germany are too strong. They must first be weakened by 
internal strife. In Austria racial disputes must be assiduously 
fomented by sympathetic diplomatic representations, by bellicose 
deputations, and by war-cries in the Press. We have seen only 
recently how in Germany a similar object is to be attained by 
the publication of a short newspaper article in which a number of 
old grievances were skilfully set forth. In the coming conflict, 
whether it is fought sword in hand or otherwise, what is essential 
for Germany is a “united nation of brothers,” in appearance at 

any rate, as well as a great, a strong, and a mighty army, 
governed by a firm hand, and inspired by unquestioning con- 


fidence. 


* * * 


THE EX-LANDLORDS OF IRELAND—THEIR 
DUTIES AND PROSPECTS 


Dear Mr. Epiror,—I have been asked to forward to you 
for publication this painfully interesting article by an Irish 
ex-landlord. For obvious reasons he cannot give his name. I 
have ventured to add my own view of some future possibilities 
under the new régime.—TENNYSON. 


Smr Horace PiunkKett has issued an earnest address to Irish 
Landlords who have sold their estates, appealing to their feelings 
of patriotism, and urging them not to leave their country, but to 
remain in their old homes and submit to the new order of 
things. The question is one of great importance, and it is well 
that every upright man should not only think out carefully the 
course to take, but be able to give reasons for his decision. 
Before going into the matter, I must enter a word of protest 
against the violent language which is commonly used with refer- 
ence to Irish landlords. It seems to be assumed that they are 
all a strange compound of folly and knavery, and that every 
misfortune that has happened to the country may be laid at their 
doors. Thus Mr. Sydney Brooks, in the Fortnightly Review, after 
stating that there was not an abuse they have not sought to 
perpetuate, nor an iniquity they have not justified, nor a reform 
they have not obstructed, goes on to hint that it was in some way 
their fault that the tenant farmers used to evade their contracts 
and sublet their holdings at increased rents; and Mr. Rainy M.P. 
speaks of the Irish who have obtained employment on the Clyde 
as “driven out of their own country by landlordism”’; although 
one may fairly ask why, if that was so, the emigrants should have 
gone to a place where the laws of landlord and tenant were pretty 
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much the same as those in the country they had left; and why 
those laws did not prevent their prosperity in their adopted home. 
Considering that “‘landlordism” is supposed to have been ram- 
pant in Ireland for centuries, and that there were many thousands 
of landlords, it may be admitted that, since they were human 
beings, there were amongst them men, good, bad and indifferent; 
but when it is recollected that their numbers included graduates 
_ of universities, members of learned professions, naval and military 
officers, successful merchants and practical farmers, the question 
naturally arises, how can the mere possession of freehold land 
have converted this heterogeneous mass of otherwise respectable 
citizens into heartless scoundrels, bent on nothing but ruining 
themselves and everybody else? Must there not be some other 
side to the story ? 

It may be doubted whether there is much good in going back 
to the rights and wrongs of the eighteenth century. Popular 
ideas have changed since then in every country in Europe; the 
circumstances of that time were so different that volumes of 
musty history throw but little light on the duties of to-day. Each 
generation must bear its own burden. 

There is only one district of Ireland which I know well, and 
it is a truism to say that the various parts of the country differ 
greatly. But my experience, if narrow, is pretty deep, for my 
youth was spent at a country house in Ireland; after I grew up 
and my professional duties took me abroad, I kept in touch with 
my old home and visited it whenever I had the opportunity, and 
when circumstances brought me back and placed me in possession 
ofan Irish estate, I made a careful study of the question, earnestly 
desiring (if the opponents of Irish landlordism will admit the 
possibility of sucha state of mind) to do my duty in the position 
in which I had been placed. 

Forty or fifty years ago the proportion of resident proprietors 
in my part of Ireland was quite as large as it isin England. Of 
course a few estates were owned by minors, or by persons who 
had larger properties elsewhere ; but generally speaking the land- 
lords resided permanently on their estates, or, if they were pro- 
fessional men whose duties kept them in the city, spent their 
vacations there. They lived comfortably, but without luxury, 
deriving their incomes partly from their rents, partly from the 
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produce of their own farms, and in not a few cases from their 
marriage settlements, as their wives had been English ladies 
with dowries. They were not as a rule very energetic or 
ambitious; but, as books like the life of the late Arthur Kavanagh 
show, a hundred and one daily minor duties arose to occupy the 
time of a resident landlord, and besides looking after their own 
farms, they acted as magistrates, members of Boards of Guardians, 
and grand jurors. In the winter they hunted; in the spring 
they went to Dublin for the cattle show; and occasionally they 
visited the seaside for a few weeks in the summer. Ireland was 
in every sense their home; they seldom went to England, though 
many of them had been educated there. Religious differences, 
though never forgotten, were never obtruded; the easy-going 
squires had a pious horror of English Puseyism, but regarded Irish 
Romanism as part of the natural order of things; they made no 
distinction of creed in giving employment, and in social life 
would have regarded any expression which would have wounded 
the feelings of any one present, rich or poor, as extremely bad 
form. No doubt they had their failings, but none but a bigoted 
partisan can say that their lives were wholly useless. Political 
changes did not much affect their position, until the first great 
revolution came—the Disestablishment of the Church. It was 
believed by theorists like the late John Bright that the result of 
that measure would be that Ireland would at once become “a 
free, happy and united nation.”’ The priests and their followers 
thought so too—but in a different sense. The English theorists 
imagined that the wolf and the lamb would lie down together in 
harmony; the Irish ultramontanes expected that heresy would 
promptly disappear, and that the effect would be as beneficial 
as the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was to France. Both 
expectations failed; the Catholic grievance was shifted, but the 
bitterness remained, and instead of Protestantism disappearing, 
the Irish Protestants—and notably the landlords—came forward 
with a liberality their opponents never dreamed of, and Protestant 
churches continued much the same as before. Consequently, 
when the cry of “Down with the Landlords” arose, it was 
supported by the whole strength of the Priesthood with a vigour 
they never would have shown had not the majority of the land- 
lords been heretics, and which they have certainly never evinced 
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in any similar movement in other countries. When, at a Land 
League meeting, a lay orator declared that landlords ought to be 
shot like partridges in September, the reverend chairman marked 
his approval of the sentiment by adding that there was one thing 
he was always ready to do for a landlord—that was to bury 
him. 

Of course it may be said in objection to this that politics and 
religion cannot be thus identified as there are Protestant Nation- 
alists and Catholic Unionists. I admit that there human affairs 
are so complicated that you will always have some cross- 
divisions. But the numbers of Protestant Nationalists and 
Catholic Unionists are so few that they are obviously the rare 
exceptions that prove the rule. 

The legislation of 1881 and 1886 completed the revolution. 
The landlords were at once changed into mere rent-chargers; and 
the courts proceeded to cut down their rents by some 30 or 40 
per cent. As most of the estates were burdened with family 
charges, the nominal owners were left penniless. Now the land- 
lords are ruined and gone; their houses are empty, and already 
falling into decay. This of course was the destruction of one 
class only; but what has been the effect of the revolution on the 
country generally? I answer that it has been exactly what any 
thoughtful spectator must have foreseen that it would be. 
Whether it is feasible by the strong arm of the law to keep the 
legal price of land (or of any other commodity, for the matter of 
that) permanently below what would otherwise be the market 
price or not, may be doubted; but it is clear that if it is to be 
done at all, the law must interfere with every possible dealing 
with the land, otherwise the market price must ultimately prevail, 
and the difference between the two prices will merely be trans- 
ferred from one set of individuals to another. Now the legislation 

of 1881 and 1886 only attempted to affect the letting of land for 
a year or more; sales, and leases for a shorter period, were un- 
touched. The result has been much the same everywhere; two 
typical instances which have come within my personal knowledge 
will suffice to show it. In one case, a tenant farmer occupied a 
holding the rent of which was 35s. an acre. He took the land- 
lord into court, swore that the rent was more than the land could 
bear, and had it reduced to 25s. Thereupon he put his right of 
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occupation up to auction, sold it for £20 an acre, and left the 
neighbourhood. The new tenant thus pays 25s. an acre to the 
old landlord, and £1 an acre to the bank. In the other case the 
tenant, who was an ardent Nationalist and Land Leaguer, held 
two farms on different estates. For the one on which he did not 
reside he paid 35s.an acre. That estate has now been sold under 
the Land Purchase Acts; the annuity he pays amounts to 23s. an 
acre. He lets the grazing for eleven months at a time for £3 an 
acre. In a word, although the immediate result of the legislation 
was to benefit the occupiers at the expense of the landlords, yet 
ere long property changed hands and rents became higher than 
ever, though they were paid to a different set of individuals. 
There is also the practical difference that these increased rents 
are not paid to resident landlords, but usually to money-lenders 
who reside at a distance, or to Banking Corporations; hence the 
money does not circulate again through the district. 

It has often been said that before 1881 the landlords never 
executed any improvements, but that the tenants used to improve 
their holdings and the landlords persistently confiscated the 
result of their iabours by increasing the rent. If that is so, it 
is a remarkable fact that after the power of the landlords 
ceased, the improvements ceased also; certainly in this neigh- 
bourhood no improvements have been made since 1886; farm- 
buildings, drains, and fences are all going to decay. Less and 
less employment is given; the young people are emigrating. 

I have sold my estate, paid off the encumbrances, and am in 
the fortunate position of possessing my home farm, a sum of 
money, and a fair knowledge of business, acquired during several 
years of active lifein a progressive colony. The price that I have 
received does not, of course, amount to anything like the market 
value of the land, and the money expended by my father in 
improving the farms (which his books show to have been a con- 
siderable sum) is irretrievably lost. Now the question arises, what 
aml todo? After this severe lesson I am not likely to be such a 
fool as to make any investmentin Ireland; I musteither leave my 
money on deposit at a bank, or send it beyond sea. Then when 
I have done so, what am I todo with myself? My farm does not 
afford scope for my energies. I do not care to fritter away my 
remaining days in idle amusement. The objects of usefulness 
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which used to occupy the time of my predecessors are impossible 
to me. It would be no good for me to try and act as a 
magistrate; I should be insulted and outvoted on every point by 
the Nationalist majority of the Bench. I cannot serve on any 
local Board or Council; no Protestants have a chance of being 
elected. This, in one sense, I cannot complain of, as I admit 
that I should be out of touch with all the rest of the Council. 
For instance, the local Council have recently held a meeting to 
discuss two important matters: to devise regulations which will 
prevent any candidate being returned to Parliament who will 
not obey the orders of the National League, and to arrange for 
the ceremonial unveiling of a splendid monument to the Fenians. 
A man who devoted his attention to such prosaic affairs as the 
maintenance of the roads and the improvement of the drainage 
would be out of place in such a gathering. (The town, I may 
remark in passing, is like most other towns south of the Boyne; 
it consists of a magnificent new cathedral with a convent attached, 
some flourishing public-houses, and the monument to whichI have 
referred. Everything else is falling into ruins, and the population 
is steadily going down. YetI can recollect it a flourishing, busy 
little country town.) 

Now, am I bound by feelings of patriotism to remain in my 
ruined home? I contend that I should show a higher patriotism 
by going away. When the shrewd Coligny foresaw that it was 
merely a question of time how soon the Huguenots would be driven 
out of France, he turned his attention to finding for them an 
asylum in a safer land. No careful observer of the present 
movement in Ireland can doubt that, before many years are 
over, the Protestants of Ireland will have to leave the country. 
Of course, I do not speak of the north-east corner, or of some of 
the larger towns—there perhaps they may hold their own; but 
in those parts of Ireland where they are in the small minority 
their case is hopeless. People in England regard Irish Protestants 
as fanatical bigots; the fact is, they do not realise the power 
with which they have to contend. The influences which in other 
countries have changed, if not the doctrines, at least the policy of 
the Church of Rome, are absent in Ireland. In England, where 
Roman Catholics are in a minority, they have imbibed some of 
the liberal principles of the majority around them; in France, the 
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power which the priesthood exercised without restraint during the 
eighteenth century came to an end at the Revolution, and the 
priests of to-day are crying piteously for that tolerance which their 
predecessors never thought of exercising during their long period 
of ascendency ; in Catholic Germany there is a powerful body of lay 
thought which, though not irreligious, is certainly unclerical. 
Nothing of the kind exists in Ireland. The religious ideas of the 
people—and their religion is more intense than people in Protestant 
countries can realise, and pervades their whole life—are more in 
accordance with those of Leo X., Bossuet, or 8. Carlo Borromeo 
than of any modern thinker. Some day, no doubt, there may be 
a violent reaction, like the French Revolution, but at present, at 
any rate, there is no more sign of it than there was in France in 1685. 
I admit that there are a few writers, like Mr. Kenny or Mr. F. H. 
O’Donnell, who take the other side, but they are an uninfluential 
minority; they may wring their hands in despair at the present 
state of things, but they are powerless to alter it. Whether itis the 
official Nationalist Party, or the Sinn Fein, or the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians that will gain the upper hand for the moment, I neither 
know nor care; i have no doubt that the future government of 
Ireland will be in the hands of the political priesthood. Already 
everything is controlled by their splendid organisation. Their 
avowed object is ‘‘to make the country as hot as hell for the 
enemies of the people’’—under that term being included all who 
refuse to submit to the rule of the League and the Church. No 
private employment is given to a Protestant if it can be avoided; 
no one is regarded as eligible for a post under a local body unless 
he brings a recommendation from a priest; even the Labourers’ 
Cottages Act is pressed into the service, as the cottages are 
always placed on the land of Protestants and given to Roman 
Catholics. 

Fifty years hence will see Ireland resembling not a country in 
Western Europe, but a South American Republic. There will 
be no education in the modern sense of the word, as the time of 
the rising generation will be spent not in acquiring such know- 
ledge as will help them on in the world but in the study of a 
language which will cut them off from the progressive nations. 
Capital and energy will be driven away, and the priests will be 
omnipotent except so far as their power is modified by periodical 
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revolutions. The meetings of the Corporations of Dublin and 
Cork show what Parliamentary Government will be under Home 
Rule. 

So if, instead of waiting to watch the gradual decay of my 
country, I prefer to take my capital to a colony where I shall be 
able to make a home not only for myself but for a number of my 
co-religionists who are less fortunate than myself—am I un- 
patriotic ? 

There is also another point to be considered with regard to 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s appeal. What is to happen in the next 
generation? An Irishex-landlord naturally wishes his sons to enter 
professions. If they do so they must leave the country, as one 
after another of the professions in Ireland will be closed to them. 
Forty years ago, the late Cardinal Cullen pointed out that it was 
a mortal sin for any one to vote for a heretic as a dispensary 
doctor. That doctrine has been so strictly acted on that Protes- 
tants are now practically excluded from the profession. The 
Medical School of the Dublin University turns out numbers of 
able young doctors, but they all have to go abroad to earn their 
livelihood. And the same causes will operate in other lines of 
life. The case of Mr. Scully is full of warning; though it has 
been frequently stated, I must repeat it here, as it does not seem 
to have attracted the attention that it deserved. Mr. Scully was 
an architect, and was employed as such by the Town Council of 
Waterford. When the attempt was made to blow up Lord Ash- 
town’s residence, he gave evidence as an expert, showing how 
the explosion had taken place, and estimating the amount of 
damage done. For this crime he was dismissed by the Water- 
ford Town Council. If this was done in a city, with the cordial 


approbation of the de facto government of the country, what is 


likely to take place in remoter districts? Can any one recom- 
mend a young architect, who has any feeling of self-respect, and 
has to make his own way in the world, to start life in such a 
country? Again, in a few years the railways will probably be 
taken over by the Irish Government; and if so, appointments in 
the railway department will be open only to young men who 
speak Irish and have been educated at the Christian Brothers’ 
schools. Heretics will be excluded from the public service. It 


will, of course, be theoretically possible for them to take a position 
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somewhat analogous to that of the Jews in the Middle Ages; cut 
off from the life of the nation, they may turn their attention to 
money-making, and by their superior wealth, industry, and 
integrity acquire a power in the land which mere numbers could 
not give; but why should they do so, when a few days’ journey 
can take them to new countries where their own language is 
spoken, and where they can have every opportunity of exercising 
their talents free from hindrance? ‘Then, if a father sees that 
this must be the destiny of hissons, why should he remain behind 
alone? Is it not wiser for him to sell his farm, and transplant 
himself at once to the country where his children must make 
their home ? 

So my advice to every ex-landlord in my part of Ireland is: If 
you are wise, leave the country at once; and if you are patriotic, 
take as many good people with you as you can. 


NOTE 


I do not agree with my friend’s advice. From what I 
know and hear of Ireland my own belief is that landlords, 
when they have sold their estates, ought, if at all possible, 
to remain in Ireland. When once they cease to be land- 
lords, will not one of the great causes of friction be re- 
moved? Of course I do not think for a moment that they 
will straightway be elected to local bodies, for the politicians 
will ban and exclude them from local office for many years to 
come. But their influence will grow, and it can exert itself in 
many ways—above all in the organising of industry and agricul- 
ture. There will, moreover, be a hundred-and-one things that 
will have to be done to make the transfer of land from the owner 
to the occupier a successful venture. Not only money but 
intelligent advice will be needed, and, what is more, disinterested 
advice which is just what the farmers do not and cannot get from 
the politicians. 

Then when land-purchase is complete, the work that will have 
to be achieved is the economic building up of Ireland. Already 
in many districts those landlords who are taking part in such 
organisation have been able to win the confidence of many of 
the farming class. An example of this is seen in the consultative 
bodies, mainly elective, which deliberate with the Department of 
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Agriculture and Technical Instruction. Unionists as well as 
Nationalists are here represented, and the special knowledge of 
farming possessed by many landlords is being turned to the 
advantage of the country. Such landlords are acting on abso- 
lutely non-political lines; and, in spite of the bitter hostility of 
certain politicians, the great work slowly but surely advances. 

The old hostility to the landowner was qué landlord, 
and there are not a few proofs that the landlord, when he no 
longer exacts rent,is regarded as a friend—even in those districts 
of the country that have been most disaffected. The part he has 
to play in the future, though non-political, will in my opinion be 
great. His class will be the only class in Ireland who have no 
private ends to serve, and the regeneration of the country will 
largely depend on their public spirit and co-operation. 

One cannot wonder that many of the Irish ex-landlords are 
growing sore, and disgusted, and disheartened, and hopeless; 
but the hope of mauy of their friends is that they may rouse 
themselves yet once again, and seize this great opening that is 
now offering itself under the new order of things. 

TENNYSON. 


A PLEA FOR MORE BISHOPS 


Forty years ago the writer of this paper publicly declared his 
conviction that the Church of England needed at least one 
hundred Bishops, if the oversight of the Church, as understood 
in primitive Christian ages, was to be efficiently conducted. 
Between the reign of Henry the Eighth and that of Victoria, in 
spite of the vast increase in the population, no addition had 
been made to the Episcopate. If Ripon was made into a see in 
1836, Gloucester and Bristol were conjoined in the same year. 
The first actual addition to the number of Bishops was in 1847, 
when the see of Manchester was created. Since that time the 
number of diocesan Bishops has reached thirty-six (Sodor and 
Man not being included). The foundation of other sees is 
contemplated, and money has been collected for the purpose. 
But their actual creation hangs fire, because those in authority 
will not face the problem of a large increase of the Episcopate, 
and the consequent modification of our present inadequate 
methods of meeting the Church’s wants. The idea of so large 
an addition to the number of our Bishops as that which I have 
suggested will naturally seem startling to the average Briton. 
But this is only due to his unfamiliarity with the subject. In 
the lapse of ages the primitive idea of the Bishops has been 
entirely lost, and the idea of the feudal baron or the peer of the 
realm has taken their place. In no country in the world, in no 
colony or dependency of the British Empire, is there at this 
moment anything like so small a proportion of Bishops to the 
members of their flocks, as in England and Wales. It has been 
contended that the multiplication of means of communication 
and postal facilities has tended to diminish the work of the 
Bishop. As far as my experience goes, the very contrary is the 
case. Episcopal work is largely multiplied by the conditions of 
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modern life. I have been charged with disrespect to Bishops 
‘‘Suffragan,” as they are termed, in consequence of my frequent 
protests against such a stop-gap policy as is involved in their 
multiplication. But in point of fact no one who is actually 
familiar with the position of the so-called “Suffragan” can 
possibly imagine that he can supply the place of a diocesan 
Bishop. It is out of no personal disrespect to the existing 
Bishops Suffragan that I have ventured repeatedly to object to 
the multiplication of “ Bishops’’ without oversight and “ Suffra- 
gans” without a vote, as a solution of the problem before us. 
The Bishop ‘‘Suffragan,’’ though formally consecrated, is not a 
Bishop at all, in the proper sense of the word. He has no 
authority over the clergy. He has, at least as a rule, no voice 
in their appointment. As a rule, again, he neither examines 
nor ordains them. He simply performs under somewhat galling 
restrictions the more external and formal duties of the Episcopal 
office. Moreover, in Convocation he does not sit and debate 
with his peers, but is relegated to the Lower House. Years 
ago we heard from Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, who was a great 
advocate of the social prestige of the Church, strong protests 
against the creation of two orders of Bishops, by which he 
meant having Bishops with, and Bishops without, seats in Parlia- 
ment. No one would be more amazed and disgusted than that 
great man at the large multiplication of the so-called “ Suffra- 
gans ’’ which has now taken place. Two orders of Bishops we 
certainly have now, with a vengeance. Is not such a policy 
—unintentionally of course—disrespectful to the Episcopate 
itself, and prejudicial to the welfare of the Church ? 

I cannot now enter fully into so wide a question. Those 
who wish to study it further may apply to the Rev. E. H. Firth, 
of Houghton Rectory, Stockbridge, whose assiduity and devotion 
have accumulated a vast store of literature on the subject, which 
he is only too glad to distribute. I wish to refer to a side of 
the question which has so far received very little attention, the 
disastrous results of the present system on the welfare of the 
Church, in consequence of the fact that the Bishops have not 
sufficient time to attend to some of their most necessary duties. 
What the Bishops are chiefly engaged in doing now shall be de- 
scribed by one of themselves. The Bishop of St. Albans has referred 
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to “disciplinary matters”; he has explained what a “burden 
they are toa Bishop”; how they “take away again and again 
his sleep at nights’’; and generally he speaks of the “appalling 
amount of business work to be done that only I can do”— 
those only who have spent any time under a Bishop’s roof and 
have seen his daily correspondence can have an idea of the 
infinity of petty details which daily demand his attention—and 
he winds up with the statement that “if a Bishop is to do his 
duty and do it well, he must know his clergy, and he must know 
his laity.’ But with dioceses of their present extent Bishops 
can do neither. 

Note the disastrous effects of this state of things upon the 
Church at large. The unfortunate clergy, inter alia, have the 
responsibility of collecting the funds for their schools and all 
their parochial requirements. What this amounts to in a large 
poor parish most of us have not the slightest idea. Just before 
Christmas I received a letter from an estimable clergyman who 
was once a Church Army lay reader in my last parish. He says: 


Too much of my time is taken up in begging. . . . We haven’t a single rich 
person. ... A Wesleyan said to me only a few weeks ago that they would 
not dream of sending a man to do what the Bishop has sent me here to 
accomplish, . . . I did not tell him that the Bishop will not even give me a 
letter recommending this effort as it is contrary to his rule. [The italics are 
mine. ] 


This good young man and devoted worker has broken down once, 
and is very likely to break down again. Death very often robs 
the Church of such workers at a comparatively early age. I 
know one who is dying at this moment from cancer, in 
consequence of the overstrain involved in duties of the same sort 
in a large town parish. He is not yet sixty. He was once a 
healthy, bright, active, hopeful man. But no kind Father in 
God intervened when he was beginning to break down, with 
offers of removal elsewhere, though he had for years been 
struggling against the usual difficulties in a parish which when he 
went toithad 10,000 inhabitants, which soon became 20,000, and 
then, by repeated divisions, was reduced to 10,000 again. The 
Bishops cannot be blamed for the existence of such facts, though 
they are far more frequent than most of us suppose. It is not 
their fault. They do not, and cannot know the terrible details 
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to which I have referred, until it is too late. They have far too 
much to do. ButI take the liberty of uttering a very serious 
protest against the action of those‘among them who endeavour to 
minimise the gravity of the situation and to thwart every effort to 
put an end to it. If they have no idea how the case stands, they 
should inquire into it. There are many of their clergy and laity 
who could tell them. 

Next, let us take the incomes of the clergy themselves. As 
everybody knows, or ought to know, the incomes of the country 
clergy have been gradually falling, till livings are now not more 
than two-thirds of what they used to be, and were intended to be. 
In only one diocese, so far as I know, and that one of the smallest, 
at least in area, has the income of every incumbent been brought 
at least up to the modest level of £200 a year. In other dioceses 
the Bishop, as a rule, has simply resorted to the obviously un- 
satisfactory palliative of recommending Easter offerings, accom- 
panied sometimes with loud laments at the want of liberality 
displayed by the laity. Surely our Bishops should investigate 
this phenomenon, but they have not the time. And so the poor 
starving, struggling parsons go on, “dying daily” in the attempt 
to confront the tremendous problems which stare them in the 
face in the parishes, and weighed down the while by the burden 
of “‘ genteel poverty,” perhaps the greatest because the most 
wearing trial humanity in these days has to bear. Then comes 
the question of the unbeneficed clergy, unrepresented in clerical 
assemblies, distracted by insecurity of tenure, a yoke which grows 
every day more galling as the years roll on, and is aggravated by 
the extraordinary uncertainty of preferment in our Church. Then, 
again, not only are clerical incomes grievously depreciated, but 
the clergy are rated, though few lay-folk know it, on the whole of 
their official income, not, like other folk, on their rental; and local 
bodies, from selfish motives, are perpetually endeavouring to lay 
on them the burdens from which lay folk labour to free them- 
selves, while individuals for similar reasons, are constantly using 
every pretext to avoid paying their tithes.* Some years ago, 

* There exists a society for assisting the clergy against these harassing 
inroads on their income. Some little time ago, from various causes, it lost a 
good deal of valuable help. It has recovered its position without help, guidance, 


or counsel from one single Bishop, though it has materially assisted the clergy 
through the long-continued strain due to agricultural depression, 
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once more, it was shown that some diocesan officials were exact- 
ing undue fees from the clergy, already burdened with exactions 
enough, while the diocesan surveyors were charged with loading 
the clergy with unnecessary burdens in the matter of dilapidations. 
From their decisions there was and is no appeal without the expense 
of a second estimate, the burden of which fell upon the unfortunate 
incumbent. In both these cases many Bishops, to save time, 
have in times past elected to stand by their officials, and not by 
their clergy, though it is only fair to admit that such complaints 
have been much rarer during the last few years. 

Much more might be said on this point, but I must hasten 
on. Church finance in general is in as great confusion. In a 
letter to the Standard for September 10, 1908, Canon Bullock- 
Webster, one of the Secretaries for the Pan-Anglican Congress, 
says: “It cannot be sound finance, for example, to allow £260,000 
to be expended last year on Church furniture, and to be satisfied 
with £17,000 to the Clergy Pensions Institution.” And he goes 
on to tell us that ‘‘seven and a half millions are raised annually 
for Church purposes, and yet we have no adequate pension 
scheme for our clergy, we have 5000 clergy receiving less than 
£200 a year, no recruiting and training system for future clergy, 
no income for maintaining the central organisations for the 
Church.” Yet nothing whatever is being done to strike at the 
roots of this evil, the autocracy of the individual clergyman, and 
the independence of the individual congregation. 

From financial I will turn to administrative reforms. The 
large increase in the Episcopate which so many of us believe to be 
a necessity for the Church unhappily meets with its most influen- 
tial opponents among some of the Bishops themselves, who are 
not sufficiently acquainted with details to be able to realise the 
difficulties engendered by the paucity of their numbers. Able 
men and even the two Convocations have from time to time 
pointed out that the extension of the Diaconate, if properly carried 
out, would be a great relief to the clergy. Again, I have no 
space to enter into details. The recommendation, which of course 
involves some initial difficulties, has not been carried out. 
Therefore, although a workable scheme might easily have been 
devised, the clergy are still left to cope, single-handed or nearly so, 
with the difficulties of large town and scattered country parishes. 
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Then the area of the parishes, and consequently their income, 
urgently calls for revision. Yet some of them remain exactly as 
they were at the Conquest. The parsonage houses, again, are 
often ludicrously unsuited to the means of the incumbent. Yet, 
for the want of time, these white elephants must continue to be 
maintained at the expense of their proprietors for the time 
being. 

I have spoken of the autocracy of the clergy as a serious 
drawback to Church work. Let me describe it in the language 
of a member of the bench of Bishops. The Bishop of Manchester 
tells us that ‘“‘an incumbent once installed in office, and unre- 
strained by pecuniary considerations can, if he chooses, reverse 
all the acts of his predecessor, scatter his congregation to the 
winds, make his Church a desert and call it an oasis, and as long 
as he fulfils a very meagre routine of duties, he is master of the 
situation.” It needs no very great stretch of our reasoning 
capacity to see how utterly impossible it must be to have any 
effective system of Church finance under these circumstances, 
and how immensely it must increase the bitterness of our Church 
disputes. Yet few of our Bishops have even advcrted to this 
mountain of difficulty, and none, so far as I know, has come 
forward with any proposal to removeit.* Our present system of 
patronage in the Church is another great cause of the difficulty 
in obtaining an increase in the incomes of the beneficed clergy. 

It may be added that one reason why the increase of the 
Kpiscopate hangs fire is that the mass of churchmen have no 
direct voice in their appointment, while as for our indirect voice, 
our Prime Ministers are often too much engaged in other work 
to have much knowledge either of the personnel of the clergy or 
of the needs of the Church, and are compelled to devolve their 
choice on cliques and coteries, or, worse still, on ecclesiastically- 
minded ladies. Yet our leaders have seldom attempted to 
grapple with these obstacles to Church progress. Then there is 
the question of the ‘‘aggrieved parishioner.” The endless ques- 
tions which require the Bishops’ attention have led them too 
often to treat those who complain to them on points ritual and 
doctrinal with scant courtesy and real unfairness, to the infinite 


* See an excellent little volume, price 6d., by Mr. A. Holdsworth, Secretary 
of the Church Reform League. 
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injury of the National Church, and to the wide spread of a smoul- 
dering and most dangerous discontent. There is plenty of 
evidence of this, though space will not permit me to produce it. 
The proceedings of the recent Commission on Ritual contain 
abundance of it. What we want is an Inspector—the word 
Bishop, let us remember, means Inspector—to go down and in- 
vestigate such very serious matters very fully on the spot, instead 
of trusting, as he is obliged to do very largely, to ex parte state- 
ments. What is the use, again, of urging the laity to take their 
part in the administration of the Church when that object is 
defeated by the hole-and-corner way in which the election of 
laity to the Ruri-decanal Conferences is notoriously conducted in 
many parishes? Itis clearly the Bishop’s duty to issue stringent 
regulations for the publicity of such elections, and to see that 
those regulations are properly carried out. 

If we turn to the intellectual difficulties which beset us,I fear 
the present prospect is little brighter. Time was when we 
obtained real guidance from the Episcopal bench. Men—and I 
can remember them—such as Philpotts, Blomfield, Kaye, Thirl- 
wall, Tait, Thomson, 8. Wilberforce, Magee, Selwyn, Christopher 
Wordsworth, Harold Browne (not to speak of men of later date), 
were capable of influencing laity as well as clergy, and of grappling 
with the problems of their age. There are some conspicuous 
exceptions on the present Episcopal bench. But is it too much 
to say that the majority of our present Bishops are rather 
among the led than the leaders, and that even our best men—if 
I shall not be regarded as a laudator temporis acti—show very 
distinct signs of being unable, in consequence of the calls made 
on them by the bustle and stir of the present age, to give the 
time to the consideration of the vast problems before them 
which such large issues imperatively demand? Too much 
deference in these days is paid to University Professors and 
others who claim to represent the voice of churchmen and the 
nation at large. Ido not say that the Bishops of this day are 
less capable than their predecessors. But I do not hesitate to 
maintain that they have less time at their disposal. 

I have no doubt whatever that this paper will be loudly 
denounced in some official quarters, as a bitter personal attack 
on the members of the Episcopal bench. I emphatically deny 
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that it is anything of the kind. I do not blame any Bishop for 
the state of things I have described, except it be those who are 
actively labouring to prevent so necessary a reform from being 
carried into effect. I have attacked not the men, but the system. 
The Bishops, I repeat, have no time to deal with the urgent 
problems, intellectual and practical, which are pressing for 
solution on every side—to carry out the adaptation of an anti- 
quated system to the needs of an age of activity and change. 
And if I once more urgently press this reform on the nation and 
the Church it is because Episcopacy seems to me distinctly to be 
losing its savour among us, because it has long ceased to be what 
it originally was. The Bishop was originally the Colonel who 
led his troops into action. Now he is the General who directs 
their operations by telegraph from a distance, and often, I am 
afraid, without an accurate knowledge of the local conditions of 
the fight. 

It may be necessary to explain that I do not propose so great 
a cutting down of incomes as may be imagined. I advocate the 
abolition of the present system of rotation to the seats in the 
House of Lords, because it is proving the gravest difficulty in the 
way of obtaining the money for the additional sees now in con- 
templation. I would leave the incomes of the Archbishops and 
the three premier Bishops almost, if not quite, untouched. In 
all other cases I would fix £3000 a year as the stipend of a see 
to which a seat in the House of Lords is attached. I would 
permit the formation of a new see whenever £1500 a year had 
been raised for its endowment. Thus the status of the twenty- 
six Bishoprics to which a seat in the House of Lords was attached 
would be very little, if at all diminished, since the curtailment of 
the area of such sees would also diminish the Bishops’ expenses. 
The opportunities afforded their holders of devoting their atten- 
tion to the wider intellectual and practical problems of the age 
would be largely increased, while by their side another set of men 
would be working, whose functions, if less extended, would not 
be less useful; who would be closely acquainted with the details 
of parochial work; who would know their clergy and the leading 
laity and Church workers in each parish, and would have time 
and opportunity to gauge lay feeling, and to discover what line 
of action will best recommend the Church of England to the 
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hearts and consciences of the people in general. A good many 
of these additional Bishops could be provided out of existing 
funds. When the practical value of the increase has once been 
demonstrated, further funds would unquestionably be forth- 
coming. And then we might hope to see an order of men arise 
who have time for the largely increased and infinitely varied 
work which the Bishop, in these days, is called upon to do. We 
may hope to find the Bishops resuming the duties of “ Ordinary,” 
which press of business has compelled them to yield to the 
usurpation of the parish priest. We may hope by degrees to find 
them able to “ turn the hearts of fathers to their children, and 
children to their fathers”; to inaugurate an era when bishops, 
priests, deacons, and laity can consciously, closely, and affec- 
tionately co-operate under a system calculated to make our 
Church once more what she ought be, and at present most 
certainly is not, the Church of the English nation. 
J. J. Lias. 


CANADA AND THE BRITISH NAVY 


THE pamphlet which has recently reached this Pacific coast, from 
the Imperial Maritime League, contains either a statement of 
facts, which would almost warrant a revolution against the 
present Government of Great Britain, or a tissue of falsehoods, 
so grave as to justify any punishment which could be inflicted 
upon its authors. The man at adistance cannot be expected to 
appreciate the alleged facts, but the names on the roll of the 
League, which issues the pamphlet, are such, that the statement 
must, until disproved, be accepted as the finding of sane and 
loyal men, after full and careful consideration. The Empire 
of Britain, all and every part of it, rests in the last event, 
upon the maintenance of her Sea-power, and this pamphlet 
states that by false economy on the part of the present Govern- 
ment, Britain has almost been reduced to a position of Naval 
and Military impotence. That at least isthe way in which men, 
six thousand miles away from the heart of Empire, will read the 
message, and Lord Roberts’s recent speech adds weight to it. 
The unfortunate split in the Navy League may perhaps intro- 
duce some element of doubt into their decision, but so far, those 
who are most loyal to the old League, in the hope of a reconcilia- 
tion at no distant date, cannot blind themselves to the fact that 
the younger branch becomes stronger everyday. Sutely, if both 
parties in the League really have their great object at heart, it 
should be possible for them to heal the breach, which has halved 
their strength, even though the price of such a reconciliation be 
an admission of error on the part of the older body. Speaking 
as the President of the Victoria and Esquimalt branch of the old 
League, the writer must be permitted to say that the deplorable 
schism alluded to is the worst of the difficulties which confront 
advocates of naval contribution in this country. Briefly, the 
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charge in the pamphlet seems to be that the present Government 
has reduced our little army at home by 18,653 officers and men; 
the militia, by 23,340 officers and men; and the volunteers by 
73,726 non-commissioned officers and men; that our horse and 
field artillery have been rendered useless by want of horses, and 
our Navy reduced toa standard which is not, even numerically, that 
which, upon the best authority, is considered necessary to maintain 
our supremacy at sea; that, thanks to a false and pernicious 
economy, born of a desire to catch votes at any price, Britain’s 
present being is in jeopardy, and her future unprovided for. 

If this is really the state of affairs in the Old Country, where 
we presume Mr. Deakin’s loss of power is another source of 
anxiety, it should interest Englishmen to know what the people 
of Canada think of their own responsibility for the insurance of 
their sea-borne wealth, and of their duty of contribution to the 
defence of that Empire, of which the best of them believe them- 
selves to be an integral part. Writing from the western edge of 
a@ Dominion at least three thousand miles wide from ocean to 
ocean, it is not easy, it is not perhaps possible, to gauge accurately 
the feelings of the people throughout the length and breadth of 
it, but it may be possible for one, who for two years past has 
been addressing Navy League meetings in the west, to offer a few 
suggestions to those who have had less opportunity of feeling the 
pulse of Canada. Speaking generally, the people of the Dominion 
are hard to rouse upon any great question. Between them and 
such questions stand their work, since almost all here must work 
to live; their politicians, whose views do not always extend 
beyond the next election, and their newspapers, which are unfor- 
tunately compelled to be either the echoes or the advance agents 
of the politicians. These things must be admitted before any 
just estimate can be formed of the real interest now displayed by 
the people in this greatest of all questions, and it should be 
remembered that, although all Canadians are born and brought 
up as party politicians, with a straitness and intensity which 
people at home cannot understand, there is an underlying heat 
and self-will in this people, which at times sweeps its public 
men from the board, and insists, as in the South African War, 
upon the expression of the real will of the people, which, 
thank God, is to Great Britain still. 
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In the press of business, in the bitter fights of party, in politics 
upon which depend men’s positions, business, almost their daily 
bread, Canadians may seem to forget, but at the bottom of the 
national character, if stirred to a sufficient depth, there is a pride 
in their British ancestry, in the glorious history common to the 
whole race, and a love for the Mother Country, which is not 
dying, and is not likely to die. But the Canadians have sucked 
in something else besides love of Britain with their mother’s milk; 
they have sucked in a love of fair play, and it is upon this that 
we may most surely count, if we would win the support we require, 
and for this that we must allow, if we would not turn all the 
Dominion’s goodwill to bitterness and gall. This, we think, will be 
illustrated in one at least of the objections to contribution to be 
hereafter considered. 

As an index to the feeling of the west, we may set out a resolu- 
tion passed in December 1908 at Vancouver, a town now of 80,000 
people, more cosmopolitan than most of our Canadian towns, and 
possibly more thoroughly alive, in a business sense, than any town 
in the Dominion; a town essentially of young business men, who 
have set themselvesto make fortunes, and are making them, and 
have little time to spare for any questions which they do not con- 
sider practical. 

At Vancouver the local branch of the Navy League was dead. 
Itwas said that a meeting of six could not be assembled to hear 
the question of contribution discussed. The meeting which even- 
tually assembled was variously estimated at from 400 to 600, and 
was in the best sense a representative meeting. At it the follow- 
ing resolution was passed with less than one per cent. dissenting. 
“ Resolved, that since Canada is an integral part of the British 
Empire, and since that Empire rests upon the British Navy as 
the basis of its corporate existence, Canada should have a navy of 
her own, that navy, which is her own at present, but which she 
should make her very own, by such proportionate contribution to 
it (preferably in ships) as would ensure to her a share in its 
control.” 

The argument advanced by the speaker of the evening to 
obtain the passing of this resolution was briefly this: that 
Canada was, and must be, an integral portion of the British 
Empire; that as a nation Canada was too small yet to stand 
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alone; that she must therefore depend either upon the United 
States or Great Britain; that dependence upon the United States 
(or Monroe doctrine) meant the submersion of her 7,000,000 in 
their 80,000,000, and consequent loss of type and individuality, 
an argument having peculiar force for the French Canadians ; 
that duty compelled her, as trustee for the heirs of her pioneers, 
to safeguard that heritage of empty lands, which is her greatest 
asset, and the greatest temptation to the predatory and crowded 
nations of the world; that pride forbade her to part with her 
share in a history for which the world can find no parallel, even 
if her own individual history, as far as it went, was glorified by 
the work of her pioneers, and sanctified by the sacrifices of her 
United Empire Loyalists; that business considerations de- 
manded the insurance of her $200,000,000 worth of sea-borne 
wealth; of her growing coast cities; and of that inland wheat 
which would be worthless if the sea-ways were closed to it; that 
the great trade prize of the world lay at British Columbia’s feet, 
the supply of Asia’s markets and the carrying trade of the 
Pacific, but that this must go to her Yankee rival if she had not 
the backing of Britain’s Navy, and a population of seafaring folk 
drawn from Britain’s people; that her clamour for a white 
Canada was in vain whilst her coasts lay open to the Japanese, 
Chinese, or any other yellow folk, and that her dignity as a young 
nation demanded, now that she had grown from childhood to 
maturity, that she should contribute to her own insurance, and 
pay in proportion for her own policeman. 

This, of course, is the merest synopsis of the main arguments 
used in the west, and to them must always be added, to make 
them effective, the plea of our ablest advocate in the east, Mr. 
Blake Crofton, for ‘co-ordination in place of subordination.” 
This, when it is fully understood, removes the great stumbling- 
block in the way of the best Canadians, whose contention is 
that Canada has not been in any way to blame in the past, 
neither: will she be in the future; that in her childhood she 
could not have done more than she did; that the upbuilding of 
the country and the creation of such Imperial utilities as the 
Canadian Pacific Railway were the best contributions which 
could have been made by her in the days of her annual deficits, 
but that those days being past, and Canada having entered into 
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the enjoyment of an annual surplus, she will now gladly bear her 
share of the burdens of that Empire which she has helped to 
build. Canadians hate the suggestion that they are parasites of 
any power, they admit that self-government should entail self- 
support; they realise the immense benefits conferred on them by 
the backing (naval and otherwise) of Great Britain, and do not 
cavil at the doctrine of true partnership, but they want a true 
partnership ensured before they will contribute. 

At the recent meeting, already referred to, this was the atti- 
tude taken by one of Vancouver’s ablest lawyers, Mr. F. C. 
Wade, K.C., who described himself, probably with accuracy, as a 
representative of the average opinion of native-born Canadians, 
and as such would have voted against the resolution but for the 
inclusion of the words “as would ensure to her a share in 
its control.’ At the meeting a quotation was made from a 
speech delivered by Sir Michael Hicks Beach in 1904, to the effect 
that “‘ when they came to a point at which anything like propor- 
tionate contributions were received from the colonies, it must 
follow, as a matter of course, that representatives from those 
colonies would be admitted to the councils of the Empire, to 
decide the policy of the Empire, and the cost of the Navy.” 

This seemed satisfactorily to cover the point raised, but it 
must be clearly understood that the proportionate control for 
which Canadians ask, this “‘full citizenship,” of which you hear 
so much, means not so much the actual control of the Navy, as 
a seat at the board of Empire, and a share in the control of its 
policy proportionate to Canada’s holding in the company. They 
argue that they have not yet obtaimed the same voice in the 
affairs of the Empire as an Englishman living in England, and 
they will not be satisfied until they get it, and it may perhaps be 
permitted us to ask ‘‘why they should not have it, why a 
Shropshireman, for instance, holding land, and living in Shrop- 
shire, should have more voice in the affairs of Empire than that 
same Shropshireman when he has removed his domicile from the 
English county to British Columbia, if both are integral parts of 
the Empire?” But Canadians do not seem to ask for such a 
control of the Navy, Britain’s great fighting machine, or even of 
their own contribution to it, as would clash with Admiral Lord 
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As long ago as 1905 the Victoria Board of Trade advocated 
Canadian contribution to Imperial Defence, by a Canadian Navy 
constructed ‘‘ to be at the service of the Admiralty, and to do 
duty for the Empire in any part of the world,” while we under- 
stand that Mr. Sam Hughes, M.P., goes further, and advocates 
such an exchange of men and officers, as would result in 
Canadians serving upon British stations, whilst Englishmen 
served in Canadian waters. This would go far to ensure a 
knowledge’ of England by Canadians, and a corresponding 
knowledge of Canada by Englishmen, and to make the Imperial 
Navy such a “ band of brothers ”’ as Nelson’s Navy was. 

That the people of Canada have had this idea of contribution 
at heart for some time past, is shown by the expressions of 
opinion in almost all our leading papers. For the last year or 
two the feeling seems to have been less active than it was, 
possibly because it has not received much encouragement from 
the Old Country, but in 1904 and 1905 the leading papers were 
full of it. 

In 1904 the Toronto Star affirmed that “the best service that 
Canadians can do the Empire, is to build up Canada,” but added 
that ‘if the Imperial Navy or Army fell to the danger limit, and 
if wealthy and established Britain could no longer keep it up to 
the strength required, then undoubtedly Canada would have to 
divert some of her energies, and money, and men, from the 
business of making a nation, to that of providing for its defence.” 
The Halifax Chronicle, Vancouver Province, Montreal Witness, 
Toronto World, Ottawa Citizen, Winnipeg Telegram, Halifax Herald, 
and others, committed themselves to the doctrine of naval con- 
tribution. The Maid and Empire, and most of the leading 
Conservative organs, dwelt upon the benefits conferred upon 
Canada by the backing of the British Navy, whilst the Toronto 
News (independent) went so far as to recommend a direct 
contribution to that Navy. To-day, we believe, that in spite of 
a few :“anti-militarists” and others, briefly described here as 
‘‘ cranks,” the vast majority of Canadian opinion is in favour of 
contribution, in one form or another (not, of course, in cash, 
because that would be looked upon as a tax), and the views of 
such gentlemen as Sir William Mulock, Sir Frederick Borden, 
and recently Mr. Marcil, are not received with general favour. 
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Over and over again important public bodies and well-known 
public men have expressed themselves in favour of definite and 
immediate contribution. The United Empire Loyalists Associa- 
tion memorialised his Excellency the Governor-General, declaring 
that ‘“‘the time had come for Canada to contribute in some form 
towards the cost of Imperial Defence, and suggesting that the 
Dominion should undertake to provide for the Royal Navy a 
battleship fully equipped and armed, in every period of five 
years, thus making a fixed periodical contribution of substantial 
value and definite purpose.’ It is worth while to remember that 
the letters U.E.L. are still a power to conjure with in Canada. 

Another organisation circulated a petition to the House of 
Commons asking for the ‘‘immediate provision of a Canadian 
battleship for the British Navy, and the continued supply of a 
similar contribution every four years;” the British Empire 
League advocated the contribution at regular intervals of a 
battleship to the Royal Navy; the Hon. Mr. Prefontaine was 
said to be in favour of a Naval Militia Force in Canada, and 
indeed, in 1904 and 1905, public men and papers only seemed to 
disagree as to the form which naval contribution should take. 
The objections to contribution were few and easily met. The 
objectors pleaded: 

1. The theory of taxation without representation, to which 
their opponents replied that we were represented by Britain’s 
Navy, and not taxed for it. 

2. That ‘* we needed all our resources for internal develop- 
ment”; the answer to which was a reference to the surplus of 
from seven to nineteen million dollars, and a suggestion that it 
was hardly worth while to develop unless we could be sure of 
keeping that which we developed. 

3. That ‘* we needed local squadrons for coast defence,”’ met 
by the argument that such squadrons, though valuable as part of 
a great whole, would be valueless as an independent fleet. 

4, That Great Britain had shown herself ‘‘ departmentally 
inefficient in the South African War,” a piece of youthful “cheek” 
beautifully conclusive as to the ancestry of the objectors, but 
answered by the suggestion that, even so, the more reason existed 


foradding ships to Britain’s fleet, and the wisdom of the colonies 
to her directing board. 
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5. That we are safe under the Monroe doctrine, the cost of 
which would be submersion. 

6. That ‘‘the French-Canadians are opposed to contribution,” 
but this has not been proved, and if proved is not conclusive. 
The French-Canadians are British subjects, are not in a majority, 
and this is not a party question. 

7. That the British Navy must, in any case, defend colonial 
sea-borne commerce. This is the plea of the parasite, and no 
longer commends itself (if it ever did) to the average Canadian. 

The Homeric mud-slinging competition, between Grits and 
Conservatives has recently diverted public attention from more 
important issues, but it will be found that if, to quote the Star, 
the Imperial Navy has fallen to the danger limit, Canada will 
divert some of her energies, her money, and her men, to the 
defence of that nation which she has helped to build. In what 
way she can best help, is of course not easy to decide. The 
contribution of war-ships seems simple, but the suggestion that 
they should be built in Canada has its difficulties. It would be 
well if the wages paid for the building of them could be paid to 
those who contribute, but ship-building is a highly specialised 
industry, and although the personal interest of the people in 
ships of their own building might be greater than in ships for 
which they merely paid, and a valuable industry might be 
stimulated locally, it must not be forgotten, that with all the 
will in the world, we are not yet in a position to build and com- 
plete a war-ship in any part of Canada, except at a ruinous cost, 
if at all. 

The battleship of to-day is the result of a highly specialised 
evolution in the men engaged in its design and construction; of 
the co-operation of a large number of special trades, and, except 
in the greatest yards in the world, there could not be enough 
work to develop these specialists or to maintain such special 
trades. Possibly, there is not a designer at present in Canada 
capable of dealing with the complete designs of a modern battle- 
ship, and certainly there are no engineering works known to us 
in Canada capable of executing the complete construction of such 
a ship. Itis only twenty years since the United States had to 
seek from England such assistance as we should have to seek. 

But there are other ways of contributing to the British Navy. 
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Trained men are of importance, and in Vancouver people talk of the 
establishment of a Volunteer Naval Reserve, and at Victoria of dock- 
ing facilities, repair shops, and protected coaling-stations. These are 
matters too important to deal with at the end of an article already 
perhaps too long; but, for the maintenance of sea- Power, coaling- 
stations and repair-shops are perhaps as important even as ships. 
At least Canada need not fail for want of ways in which to assist 
the Mother Country. In the ensuing Parliament the question of 
contribution seems certain to be seriously debated. The form of 
contribution does not greatly matter. What does matter is that 
sufficient sympathy and understanding should be shown at home 
to encourage those who believe in the maintenance of the Empire 
in their efforts to that end. 

If the task of organising the Empire, so as to satisfy the 
reasonable demands of its component parts, be a difficult one, it 
is one set before those who, we have been taught to believe, have 
great responsibilities entrusted to them because they are capable 
of great things. There have been statesmen aforetime in England 
who expunged “impossible’’ from their dictionaries. Uponnaval 
union and commercial union hang the fate of the Empire; if we 
are not strong enough to obtain these, we are not strong enough 
to live. 

CLIVE PHItLipps-WoLLEY. 


MODERN ANTIQUES 


Nor a year, we might even say a week, passes but complaints are 
uttered by purchasers of antiquities that what was believed 
genuine has proved but a skilful fake, and attempts, usually 
futile, are made to recover heavy sums. The history of this 
lucrative, flourishing trade is interesting, full too of tales of mis- 
placed ability that at times borders upon genius. I propose to 
touch the fringe of this vast theme. I say the fringe advisedly, 
for the subject is taking huge proportions. Thus on the com- 
paratively narrow theme of prehistoric falsifications a fat volume 
has lately been issued by Mr. Robert Munro, while M. Paul 
Eudel, to whom I am much indebted for invaluable hints, has 
collected instances of every species of fraud in his book Le 
Truquage. And this literature is increasing. Still it must be 
said in fairness even to the forgers (for such these men too often 
are), that the chief blame must be borne by the public for their 
credulity, their anxiety to attain the unattainable. Despite 
millionaires there are still a few things money cannot buy, though 
they will not believe it. It is they who are largely to blame for 
the very thing they deplore. Why do not people apply to the 
buying of antiquities the common sense they apply to their 
business? Does a musician imagine he can run a railroad, a 
railroad magnate that he can direct an orchestra, a brewer that 
hecan conduct a legal case, a lawyer that he can manage a vine- 
yard? Yet where art is concerned all are connoisseurs, every 
man is ready to pass a verdict. ‘‘I would rather trust my own 
judgment about pictures than that of any expert,” I heard a 
man say who, till he made his pile, had never lifted his head from 
his account book and whose acquaintance with art was limited 
to the oleographs and coloured advertisements of his western 
wilds. Such a person deserves to be taken in, one almost feels 
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inclined to say. To them (and it is they who cause the dealers 
to thrive), when fancy directs them to take to art collecting, 
should be addressed Mr. Punch’s advice to those about to marry, 
“Don’t.” Or if they like to buy a pretty thing that takes their 
fancy—and it often is a very pretty thing and made with skill 
and cunning—let them even pay a fair price for it, for time, 
thought and workmanship have been expended on its manufac- 
ture, but refrain, oh refrain, from designating its author, from 
attaching to it some name great in story. Then and only then 
are you certain not to go wrong. For here comes in what I call 
the lack of elementary commonsense. There are, for instance, in 
Florence alone numbers of shops bearing the significant inscrip- 
tion, ‘“‘ Works of Art and Antiques,” whose windows and reoms 
are crowded, year in year out, with every conceivable object 
of furniture, bric-d-brac, articles de wirti, pictures, sculptures, 
armour and what not beside, all professing to date from the 
finest epochs of Italian Art, and to be the works of the greatest 
masters. Now though these shops do a roaring business yet 
their stock in trade never decreases; however much is sold, there 
isalwaysafresh supply. Nowmy good millionaire friend, before 
you play the part of fly to this most inveigling spider, stop and 
reflect, apply your business brain and methods to the matter, 
unfamiliar though it be. Think. Everything in this world is 
perishable. Pictures fade, crack, blister, porcelain and china 
break, stuffs become worn, torn or are devoured by moths, iron 
rusts, marble discolours and chips, ivory splits, even bronze is 
liable to a disease that makes it crumble into powder. Yet here 
is offered a practically complete stock of every species of work 
of art, and you have but to choose that for which momentary 
fashion has created a demand. Should not this cause a hard- 
headed business man to pause? Should not he remember first 
principles, the laws of supply and demand ? 

Only one comfort let the shorn lamb lay to his soul. This 
traffic is not new. It is as old as the Pyramids, literally, not 
metaphorically. It is well known that most of the scarabs and 
Egyptian souvenirs sold at Cairo and Alexandria are made in 
Birmingham and Italy, where an enormous trade is done in false 
Egyptian antiquities, which are buried, and by chemical means 
made to look older than the old. And so skilfully are they 
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executed that not only the tenderfoot is taken in, but Egyptian 
antiques of this class are found in nearly all Museums, especially 
those of recent formation, for to the art collector who has 
arrived upon the scene too late can be addressed Jove’s remark 
to the poet in Schiller’s poem, ‘“‘ Wo warst Du denn als ich die 
Welt vertheilte?’’ But all this again, I repeat, is not new. In 
unwrapping mummies, never disturbed since dim distant ages, 
there have dropped out from among the winding sheets scores of 
false scarabs apparently of Greek make, from which it is gathered 
that already then, probably for economy’s sake (there is no new 
emotion under the sun), such emblems were manufactured whole- 
sale and flooded the Egyptian markets. And in more com- 
paratively modern times even the divine Michael Angelo resorted 
to this device, for in his day as in ours, only the old was esteemed 
and highly paid. Wherefore, when as a mere youth, he carved 
his child Hercules, he discoloured, chipped and buried it by the 
advice of a dealer, and thus turned it into an antique. When 
unearthed the statue was exhibited as a recently excavated 
treasure. Cardinal Riario bought it as such. When the fraud 
was discovered Cesare Borgia, the acute, thought to do a little 
deal of his own. He rebought it of Michael Angelo on whose 
hands it was returned, and when the sculptor’s fame had grown 
as Cesare foresaw, he resold it to the Duke of Urbino, from whose 
collection after many vicissitudes it wandered to Turin. 

Indeed, in the Renaissance, when like to-day there was a craze 
for antiquities, their counterfeiting was common. Nor was the 
trade confined to clever artisans. Great artists were not above 
endeavouring by such means to turn more or less honest pennies 
or to play with and test the connoisseurship of their friends. 
When Raphael’s portrait of Leo X. was lent to Cosimo dei 
Medici, he was so enamoured of it that he ordered Andrea del 
Sarto to make a copy, which deceived even Giulio Romano into 
believing it the original, though he himself had helped in painting 
that original. To this day it is disputed whether Cosimo ever 
returned the original or whether the picture now at Naples is 
not Andrea’s copy. 

Nor are these wonderfully accurate copies, reproduced with 
the marvellous care that distinguishes the commonest Chinaman, 
who in copying a dress puts in even the darns, necessarily made 
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to deceive. Thus the ablest maker of Renaissance pictures, 
whose works adorn various galleries under good names, was long 
unaware of the traffic carried on with his productions. There 
lived in him a Renaissance soul, by atavism his fingers turned 
out pictures @ la Lippi, Botticelli, Mantegna, and he sold them 
for trifling sums to interested amateurs, little dreaming to what 
uses they would be put. Indeed so ingenuous was this good soul, 
who lived but in his studio and his dream world, that he would 
chat freely of his processes and ask visitors to drop in and see 
how, for example, his Botticelli was getting on, inviting criticisms. 
Itvis said that a Mantegna, for which he was paid four pounds, 
hangs in a public gallery of Italy where it was bought, however, 
for a far higher figure, as the cracks, must marks and patina had 
not then been added. 

A favourite method of inveigling greenhorns is called in 
trade slang “to place pictures with a wet nurse.” This means 
that a picture will be lodged temporarily in some peasant’s house 
in a remote district, will perhaps hang in the stables coated with 
dust. Here some penetrating antiquarian will claim to have 
discovered it on one of his searching strolls. Under cover of the 
strictest secrecy, he tells his predestined prey concerning it, 
carrying him off to see with his own eyes. The peasant inter- 
rogated always replies that he did not know the picture was there, 
or else, yes the picture had hung in that place since he could 
remember, and so it had hung in his father’s father’s time, as he 
had often heard tell, and he had been told too it was a treasure, 
that he must not part with it, or only for such a sum, naming a 
considerable figure. This figure is a bargain, the dealer will 
persuade his prey, and so, generally after a little haggling, and a 
little reduction, all pre-arranged, the business is concluded and 
the peasant gets as his share a tiny modicum of the profit. 

This game lends itself to infinite variations. 

Sometimes genuine old pictures are really discovered in 
peasants’ houses, but rarely in good condition. The peasants 
have a disastrous trick of rubbing pictures with onions to clean 
them. By so doing they take off not only the varnish but the 
precious patina and certain colours, in many cases leaving only 
the mere gold background (supposing the picture is of that date), 
and the more deeply incised lines. These wrecks are eagerly 
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bought for a trifle by art dealers, who employ skilled experts to 
restore or rather to re-make them on the basis of the original 
outlines. Such a skilled workman often works for the mere 
pittance of five francs a day. Of course he is jealously guarded 
from public ken while he manufactures his wares. As often as 
not he lives in his employer’s house and is kept to his task much 
as Cosimo guarded Fra Filippo Lippi when he was painting his 
famous Madonna for the Medici house. That these counterfeits 
are often so excellently made is yet another testimony to Italian 
atavistic assimilative genius. The Italian seems by instinct to 
understand the touches, the feelings, of a Trecentista or Quattro- 
centista, and to reproduce them with sympathetic fidelity. 
America is full of such pictures whose antiquity often only con- 
sists in their composition and the panel on which they are 
painted. 

Pictures of the early period with gold backgrounds and 
quaint draughtsmanship are regularly manufactured, especially at 
Siena, where the panels can be seen openly drying before the 
shop doors. Their foundation is a panel properly worm-eaten 
and chemically aged, painted on the gesso ground that was the 
basis for all pictures of that epoch, and to which they owe their 
luminous qualities. Such pictures are often made up out of a 
number of really old but ruined pictures, and are an ingenious 
puzzle that require dexterity, taste and knowledge to construct. 
To avoid falling into this trap, it is best, when buying pictures 
of the Giottesque epoch, to look for simplicity of composition, 
since this fabrication is easier to effect with complicated designs 
than in simple lines and with a paucity of personages. 

A favourite test, invariably proposed by picture dealers, is to 
rub the surface with alcohol because if colours do not run or 
come away, it is (or used to be) an infallible proof that the 
picture is so old that colours and varnish have become an 
integral part. Used to be I say advisedly, for the ingenuity of 
man, especially in the matter of deceiving his neighbour, is 
fathomless. For it has been discovered that the natives of 
Mexico and Brazil slice into strips a certain cactus, making 
thence a decoction which, if mixed with white or colour wash, 
resists the action of damp. With this mixture the natives colour 
their huts causing them to resist, for longer, the ravages of time. 
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Some enterprising traveller discovered this method and revealed 
it to Europeans. Theartforgers at once made it their own, with 
the result that a picture painted with this cactus decoction will 
stand the insidious attacks of chemicals. In this wise another 
illusion may be laid in its grave. 

As to the test of looking at the back of a panel or canvas, to 
deduce its age, the forger is also ready to meet that practice. 
Never forget that he is better acquainted with the tricks of the 
trade than his clients. Thus, by means of a special paste, a 
modern copy or pastiche of an old master is attached to the 
canvas or panel of some genuine but worthless old painting 
bought for a few pence. The concoction is then generally baked 
inanoven; thus the glue gets incorporated and there are formed 
those cracks dear to the amateur and which are to him yet 
another certain proof of age. Wood-ashes, and smoking in various 
degrees of strength, also furnish a certificate of age, and liquorice 
juice is as efficacious for curing pictures as for curing coughs. A 
decoction of liquorice is rubbed carefully over a canvas thus 
producing that warm golden tint that is the collector’s joy. Nor 
do obstacles such as fly-specks, the incrustations formed by dust 
and dirt, daunt the counterfeiter. He has a receipt to meet even 
these. Thus, to produce fly-specks, a mixture is made of weak 
gum tinted with China ink or sepia, into this is dipped a fine 
brush, then standing at some distance the operator flicks the 
liquid upon the canvas, thereby creating fly-marks that appear 
Nature’s handiwork. If too many are formed this is easily recti- 
fied befcre the liquid has set. In places where the copyist’s skill 
of hand deserts him (though this is rare for these copyists are 
mostly real artists) he will mess a certain spot on his picture just 
as an uncertain speller before the typewriter days would judiciously 
blot a word concerning whose spelling he was doubtful. A damp 
cloth will then be rubbed over the portion that is to be partly 
obliterated. The action of the water upon the varnish gives 
birth to a minute growth of mould, which carefully manipulated 
imitates to perfection the results that real damp and time might 
have broughtabout. Nor are those lines forgotten which in studio 
slang are known as pentimentt, 1.e., a contour begun and then 
modified. Many a great master’s work shows such pentimentig 
and are valued as indexes of his original intentions. Could the 
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forger overlook even this? As to signatures only the greenhorn 
regards these as proofs of authenticity. There are men who 
make a speciality of appending signatures. They know all the 
methods of the Masters, old and new, in signing, and would take 
in even the authors. A favourite dealer’s device is to get this 
sign placed under some of the mouldy spots of which mention 
was made above, and, after assuring their client that in their 
opinion the work is by So-and-So, leave it to him to make the 
discovery of the signature after he has got his purchase home 
and has subjected it to a little of that amateur cleaning so dear 
to a purchaser’s heart. Then the dealer triumphs and the 
client’s faith in him is strengthened. 

Nor is this trade I repeat modern, nor can its followers be 
classed as Disraeli classed critics. Not rarely these counter- 
feiters were themselves good artists. Jacob van Huysum turned 
out Jan van Huysums a generation after Jacob’s death. Con- 
stantine Netscher repeated again and again the famous portrait 
of Charles I., which nearly every public gallery seems to own; 
Luca Giordano was a past master in counterfeit, and David 
Teniers the Younger turned out Titians by the score, assimilating 
the great Master’s style with surprising ability. The annals of 
the great auction rooms in London and Paris would furnish curious 
reading were the whole truth known, and as it is some of the 
frauds that have passed through them have given rise to some 
clamorous recriminations. 

In order to avoid being deceived some collectors confine 
themselves to modern paintings. Here, at least, they say, we 
are safe. So long as they buy from the artist but not after. 
The forger meets him almost on the studio threshold. Fatto la 
legge trovato ’inganno, says an Italian proverb, applicable in 
more departments than those of the law. For instance, Sydney 
Cooper was so often imitated, so often asked to decide whether 
a work was from his brush, that at last he charged a regular fee 
to cover loss of time. I understand there is in Australia an 
Alma Tadema that Alma Tadema never saw. And there are 
even those who will not accept the author’s own statement. The 
paternity of a picture nominally by Diaz and bought for a large 
«= figure, was uselessly rejected by Diaz himself, the purchaser 
declaring Diaz did not know what he was talking about. Here 
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indeed is a newcase of a man convinced against his will keeping 
his own opinion still. The Barbizon school seems particularly 
to have lent itself to counterfeiting. America is crowded with 
Corots, Courbets, Troyons, Rousseaus, Diaz and others of the 
epoch. 

Picture forging is perhaps the most lucrative branch of this 
profession, though it is rarely the makers who reap the golden 
harvest. Prints and drawings are a section also not to be 
despised. Indeed, since colour-prints have come into vogue, 
they have proved gold-mines, for by clever tinting and stippling, 
and by the addition of margins put on in a manner that defies 
immediate detection, poor common copies of these long discarded 
productions have been placed on the market as specimens of the 
work of that master who is the fashion of the hour. As for 
engravings, their value can be enhanced a hundredfold by 
filling up the spaces of the letters of a copper plate with Spanish 
white and then pulling off copies that are sold as avant la lettre. 
Or there is another even more lucrative trick that has taken in 
many a connoisseur. Upon an old plate, carefully retouched, 
and rebitten in parts, is engraved a so-called Remarque, often 
one the author never employed. Here is a unique rarity, cries 
the dealer, and the buyer falls into the trap. Not unfrequently 
the paper, too, on which the pseudo old engravings are printed 
has been manipulated up to date, a favourite device being to 
plunge it in a decoction of coffee (coffee is a most valuable 
henchman) wherein it derives that hue generally worked by Time. 
This last trick, however, is easily detected. When buying an 
engraving of darkish hue of which you feel doubtful, moisten 
a corner of the paper slightly with your tongue. If the colour is 
artificial a white spot will shortly come to view. Of course the 
dealer will be furious and vow you have injured his goods, but 
at least you will escape tricking, and he is not in a position to 
go to law. Indeed, to unmask all the arts of the counterfeiter 
every one of our five senses must be called to aid, including that 
undefinable sixth sense possessed by every skilled antiquary that 
causes him to apprehend, he knows not why, whether an object 
be truly genuine. Though on this sixth sense no entire reliance 
should be placed, and it must be aided by the other five, and 
even then at times it deceives its owner. As Sir John Evans 
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has cleverly said, “As dogs must pass through their distemper 
so an antiquary must have bought his forgeries before he can be 
regarded as properly seasoned.” 

Drawings, professedly by Dutch and Italian Old Masters, are 
so common that the nicest discrimination is required. In the 
late eighteenth century there existed in Bologna a school of 
counterfeiters that turned out masterpieces on these lines, pre- 
pared with a view to the English Lord Johns doing the Grand 
Tour, designs that to this day fill many a portfolio in English 
homes or have passed into foreign hands under the auctioneers’ 
hammer. A superior knowledge of paper grains and water-marks 
makes detection easier nowadays, still the prices paid are at 
times high enough to encourage the counterfeiter to make papers 
like that used in the artist’s day, and further diligent search 
among old account books and diaries often reveal blank pages of 
the date required. An extra dip of coffee, a burning of the 
edges to give a worn look, is all that is required, and a skilful 
operator then draws upon it, in the style required, a silver-point 
or a red or black chalk design, often one that might be a first 
sketch of some famous picture by the master whose dead soul he 
is thus wronging. The whole is then generally expensively and 
exquisitely mounted on cardboard in the manner beloved of 
collectors, and goes forth on its errand of deception. 

By thus mounting, too, the amateur, searching for water- 
marks, is deterred. That such spurious drawings are made, even 
in an artist’s lifetime, is proved by a tale told of Gavarni, who, 
happening to drop into an auction room in a remote French 
town, found a pile of “‘Gavarni” drawings noted for sale. 
Gavarni, who recognised them as shams, protested. His pro- 
testation was received with derision, and when he gave his name 
the derision increased, and he was put out as an impudent 
brawler. “If only the drawings had been good,” Gavarni used 
to sigh when he told the tale, and named the figure they had 
fetched. | 

Autograph hunters should above all beware how they acquire 
signatures or letters. Of course every one does not fall in so 
easily as M. Michel Chasles, the celebrated geometer, whose case 
brought into court remains famous. He bought a collection of 
some 27,000 autographs, including letters from Jesus Christ, 
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Cleopatra, Alexander the Great, Lazarus, Mary Magdalene, 
Pilate, Judas, Alcibiades, for which he paid a goodly sum. The 
court let the counterfeiter down gently with a £20 fine and two 
years’ imprisonment, it being pleaded by his lawyer that upon 
M. Chasles’ gullibility the greater burden of blame must rest. 
He made certain demands and the merchant supplied them tant 
bien que mal. 

It was this same urgent demand that created the skilful, 
indeed often highly erudite forged MSS. of the Renaissance. 
It was this same desire for more light upon a theme of general 
interest that led to the famous Shapira forgeries where the 
British Museum was within an ace of purchasing for a million 
professed variants of the Old Testament, from which error they 
were saved by a Frenchman’s ingenuity, less disposed than an 
Anglo-Saxon to desire new light upon Biblical themes. This 
same Shapira had previously sold, also for a huge sum, a collec- 
tion of Moabite pottery, once the boast of the Berlin Museum, to 
the German Emperor. After Shapira’s unmasking they vanished 
from view. 

To all these fraudulent transactions photography has proved 
an invaluable handmaiden, and photogravure autographs abound. 
A simple method of proving when an autograph be made in ink 
or printer’s ink is to touch a letter with certain acids that absorb 
ordinary ink but cannot touch the more greasy mass used for 
printing. Still this process has its grave disadvantages, for if by 
a lucky chance the autograph is no facsimile it perishes under 
this test. But the use of photography works also in another 
way. In the caseof old doctored parchments photography, with 
its acute vision, comes to the collector’s aid, for if there has been 
previous writing on the skin this shows in the negative. But 
how hard it is even for experts to distinguish the false from the 
true is proved by the significant fact that in that world-famous 
auction room, the Hétel Drouot, where twenty-two hours are 
required for the verification of furniture, eight days are asked 
for autographs. 

Of course preparing parchment already written on to take 
new writing requires great care, for washing spoils the surface 
and makes it restive to receive a new impress. But when does 

not the counterfeiter exercise the most perfect care? Besides 
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old unwritten parchments are often found, especially in Italy, by 
tearing off and reversing the covers of books. As for black 
letter books, Elzevirs, Aldines, &c., they are faked by the ton. 
A facsimile paper is made, the text photographed upon blocks 
and stereotyped, and the large red and black letters inserted 
after. Some editions princeps of the classics are distinguished by 
certain head and tail pieces of great charm. Their presence or 
absence used to date and authenticate a book. But this was in 
prescientific days. The missing pieces are now slid on to more 
recent and less costly editions. A bibliographic expert relates 
how infinite are the traps set for hisilk. Thus, though in buying 
old books he looks at them page by page, for often a page is 
missing and a false one inserted, or a book is made up of three, 
four or five copies of the same work, but of different dates, yet 
even so one may walk into a trap. Once when examining a MS. 
he only discovered a false page by the mere chance that he noted 
that it was not worm-eaten, while the rest of the pages had 
been traversed straight through by one of these little bibliophiles, 
The forger had overlooked the fact that a worm eats his way 
from cover to cover. For the rest every detail was perfect. 
Literary forgeries dealing with the alterations and substitutions 
of texts need a work to themselves. 

Illuminated manuscripts are also faked with skill and com- 
parative ease, since the secret has been rediscovered how to apply 
the colours and the gold while preserving to the parchment all 
its transparency. After all, why should it not be possible? What 
man has done, man can do again, and the old monks who tran- 
scribed and ornamented their choral books had no knowledge or 
capacity superior to that which can still be found. 

Bookbindings, so much prized by amateurs, have not escaped 
the attention ofthe fakers. It is said by those who should know 
that it is extremely difficult to imitate the French bindings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, since it is very hard to 
make the new skins take on the tone acquired by the old moroccos, 
and still harder to give the peculiar patina to the gold tooling. 
Further, modern gilding stamps do not approach the exquisite 
finish of the older tools. But these tools have in some instances 
survived, and in that case the faker’s task is lightened. As for 
the old bindings, they are doctored with such care as often to 
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come forth resuscitated. Only before purchasing it is not amiss 
to pass a wet finger over some portion of the surface. Revela- 
tions may then be seen in the shape of fresh colour on the finger- 
tip. What are easier to copy are the vellum, pig, and calf-skin 
bound books of Italy and the Netherlands, stamped with ornament 
in blind tool—+.e., without gold. Another trick is to put an old 
book that has lost its cover into a cover that has lost its text. 
Faked terra-cottas, majolicas, porcelains, French, Italian, 
Chinese, and Japanese also require a volume. Of all materials 
clay lends itself with most ease to this species of fraud, as has 
been discovered since Tanagra figurines have come into fashion. 
It is so simple to mould them, and only by the aid of compasses 
will it be discovered that the copies are always just a trifle smaller 
than the originals. But who has always the originals to hand? 
New Tanagras are also turned out in great perfection, not a whit 
behind the old, only they area little less light because solid instead 
of hollow, which latter point is discovered only should they get 
broken. This point, again, not having the originals by asa gauge, 
is sure to be overlooked. ; 
Italy is the Tom Tiddler’s ground of false terra-cottas, and 
there is nothing that cannot be got, from Pompeian vases to 
fifteenth-century busts. In this latter branch there is the 
notorious case of Bastianini, whose works figured until lately in 
the Louvre and South Kensington as chefs d’@uvres of the Italian 
Renaissance, and were paid for beyond their weight in gold. This 
Bastianini was a poor lad of Fiesole, who could neither read nor 
write, when at a tender age he entered the studio of a Florentine 
sculptor as an assistant at the modest wage of three and a half 
francs a week. In his leisure hours, with an hereditary bias 
towards the best Italian art, he turned out, at first solely for 
amusement, fifteenth-century busts and bas-reliefs, which anti- 
quarians bought for a mere song and resold, unknown to him, 
for large sumsas genuine work. In 1848 Signor Freppa, a Floren- 
tine antiquary, recognised that in Bastianini lay hidden a Gol- 
conda. He advanced funds for the hire of a studio and materials, 
and encouraged Bastianini to study the Italian Renaissance, and 
turn out work on those lines, all of which he promised to pur- 
chase. Matters went for a time merrily. Bastianini’s require- 


ments were modest, he loved his work, he ignored the deception 
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practised under their cover, and he never touched a tenth of the 
figures paid for the Verrocchios, Ghibertis, and other great 
sculptors, sold as the result of his exploits. Then it occurred to 
him to model, in fifteenth-century style, the features of an old 
workman, and coolly baptized his bust Girolamo Benivieni, an 
illustrious Florentine poet, of whom there existed a portrait 
unknown to Bastianini, from the pencil of Lorenzodi Credi. For 
this bust Freppa paid Bastianini 350 francs. A French buyer 
visited Florence and bought the “ Benevieni”’ for 700 francs, with 
the condition that Freppa should benefit pro rata when the 
Frenchman had disposed of his purchase. No guarantee as to 
antiquity was given; the Frenchman bought the bust as he saw 
it. Arrived in Paris he began to clean off the dirt purposely 
imposed, and then wrote to Freppa that evidently he was a 
tyro—the bust was old, of the best epoch, and of great value. 
Freppa was not a little astonished, but since it was to his interest 
he kept quiet. In 1887 the Bastianini was shown in the Retro- 
spective Art Exhibition, and lauded by every critic. Put up for 
sale at the Hétel Drouot, its possession was fiercely disputed until 
knocked down to the State for 13,600 francs. It was placed in 
the Louvre between a Michael Angelo and a Desiderio. Then the 
thing for the first time got to Bastianini’s ears. He declared and 
proved that the bust was his handiwork, but was called an im- 
postor for his pains. One man even offered 15,000 francs to any 
one who could make a pendant. Then, too, the original pur- 
chaser arrived on the scene, and abused Bastianini for pretending 
that the bust was his work. A virulent polemic was waged in 
the papers, and experts were called in to prove that the bust 
could not be modern. Even in the face of incontestable evidence 
the Louvre would not cede. It was affirmed that it was a vamped- 
up thing due to Italian jealousy at having lost a treasure. Now, 
at last, the bust bears on its pedestal the name of Bastianini, and 
so do those purchased by South Kensington; but doubtless many 
Bastianinis still figure in galleries under finer names, and certainly 
it is marvellous how this illiterate workman of the nineteenth 
century knew how to re-create the style and sentiment of the 
golden age of Italian art. 

And what Italian skill of hand has done it can do again, so 
collectors, remember Bastianini and beware. 
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Renaissance statues in alabaster are turned out by the dozen 
made in moulds in which has been cast alabaster powder 
thickened with gum, afterwards patinated and polished with 
emery paper. Renaissance portraits in wax, now so much the 
mode, are fabricated in Paris with grace and ease. When sold 
under glass it is hard to tell the false from the real. As for 
marble statues, busts, fountains and what not besides, there 
exist in Italy large factories of such pasticci, some of which are 
buried to give them colour and a dirt coating, all are slightly 
broken and chipped, while others are passed over with a special 
chemical preparation of which every coating represents a century 
of age. This art has been brought to such perfection that the 
test of a broken suriace no longer applies, for the wash so 
penetrates the porous marble that it becomes discoloured to the 
core. Ofsuch marbles whole shiploads wander annually to the 
United States. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, January 7, 1909 


Ir President Roosevelt isn’t a humorist he ought to be a cynic. 
Circumstances should have made him a philosopher if they 
haven’t over-developed his appreciation of the satiric. It is not 
easy to tell what was uppermost in the President’s mind when 
he sent his message to Congress last month; whether he wrote 
in playful or serious vein: but its reception must have come as 
a surprise and shock to him; and assuming that there is in him 
something of the philosopher, it must have brought to him a 
realisation of how fleeting is popularity resting on power. 

Mr. Roosevelt has governed with a pretty free hand. He 
has written and spoken as he happened to feel; and his position 
has protected him from reply. But, as was pointed out by a 
newspaper the other day, one of the anomalies of the American 
constitution is that a President really ceases to be President 
after his successor has been elected. The fag end of the term 
sees him shorn of power: unable either to reward or punish; 
the great well of patronage has run dry. Congress always 
stands in fear of the Executive—until after the election. 

In his message Mr. Roosevelt attacked Congress for having 
restricted the operations of the Secret Service—a detective force 
under the control of the Treasury Department for the suppression 
of counterfeiting and intimated that Congress has been 
governed by unworthy motives. ‘It is not too much to say,” 
the President wrote of the amended law, that “it has been of 
benefit only, and could be of benefit only, to the criminal classes. 
If deliberately introduced for the purpose of diminishing the 
effectiveness of war against crime it could not have been better 
advised to this end.’’ The reason the law was amended, the 
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President found, “was that the Congressmen did not them- 
selves wish to be investigated by the Secret Service’’; but the 
President, willing to meet Congress half way, blandly suggested 
that “a special exception could be made in the law prohibiting 
the use of the Secret Service force in investigating members of 
Congress.” 

Congress has been very meek in submitting to a good deal at 
the hands of Mr. Roosevelt, but this characterisation of Congress 
as in league with “the criminal classes,” and the insinuation 
that Congress fearing an investigation had taken the means to 
cripple the detective agencies of the government, was more than 
even it could stand; especially as for once Congress found that 
it and not the President had the sympathy of the country. 
Congress, in substance said many leading newspapers, must 
either show that the President made an unwarranted attack 
upon its integrity, or else its silence will be construed as fear of 
provoking more specific disclosures. 

Both Houses took notice of the affront, but in different 
ways. It having come to the knowledge of the Senate that 
Secret Service agents had been employed in defiance of law 
to spy into the private actions of Members of Congress, the 
Senate ordered an investigation of the Service, which investi- 
gation is now in progress. The House adopted a more simple 
and direct method. It adopted a resolution asking the President 
to furnish the House with the authority on which he based his 
charge that ‘‘the Congressmen did not themselves wish to be 
investigated by the Secret Service.” This resolution was 
adopted just before the House rose for the Christmas recess. 

When Congress reassembled last Monday the President 
replied to the resolution in a message. Mr. Roosevelt needed 
some sixteen broad newspaper columns to tell the House, as a 
cynical member observed, that he didn’t call members of 
Congress scoundrels, but he ought to have on general principles; 
whereat the House laughed so uproariously that the Speaker had 
to insist upon order and remind the members that they were 
listening to a message from the President of the United States. 
But although the House treated the matter in a rather jocular 
spirit, as it is somewhat novel to see Mr. Roosevelt having to 
explain that he meant no harm, it does not intend to let the 
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affair drop. A Select Committee has been appointed to 
determine what action the House shall take to uphold its 
dignity. There is a difference of opinion among members 
whether Mr. Roosevelt should be asked to withdraw the message 
or the more drastic step should be taken of ordering the offending 
portion of the message to be expunged from the records of the 
House. The Committee has not yet made its report. 


While Congress and the Press were still discussing the slur 
which Mr. Roosevelt had cast upon the national legislature, he 
still further amazed the country by writing an extraordinary State 
paper. For some time the New York World has hinted at 
corruption in connection with the purchase by the United States 
Government of the franchise, rights, and property of the French 
Panama Canal Company. The American Government, it will be 
remembered, paid 200,000,000 francs for the property and rights, 
the money, it is alleged, having been paid to the official adminis- 
trator in Paris, and by him disbursed to the French stockholders 
in accordance with the official decree of the French courts. The 
charge made by the World was that, while nominally the French 
courts authorised the sale of the property for 200,000,000 francs, 
or $40,000,000, only a portion of that sum found its way to the 
French stockholders, and that some $15,000,000 were the profits 
made by an American syndicate that was organised to carry out 
the deal. In the opinion of the World it was the duty of Congress 
to investigate the transaction. 

After restating the World’s charges, the President in his 
message characterised them as “a string of infamous libels.” 
They are, said the President, libels upon individuals, “but they 
are, in fact, wholly and in form partly a libel upon the United 
States Government. I do not believe we should concern our- 
selves with the particular individuals who wrote the lying and 
libellous editorials, articles from correspondents, or articles in the 
news columns. The real offender is Joseph Pullitzer, editor and 
proprietor of the World.” Mr. Pullitzer, the President held, 
should be prosecuted for libel by the Government authorities, 
and he continued: “In point of encouragement of iniquity, in 
point of infamy, of wrong doing, there is nothing to choose be- 
tween a public servant who betrays his trust, a public servant 
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who is guilty of blackmail or theft or financial dishonesty of any 
kind, and a man guilty as Joseph Pullitzer has been guilty in 
this instance.” Mr. Roosevelt held it to be “a high national 
duty” to bring to justice 

this vilifier of the American people, this man who wantonly, and wickedly, and 
without one shadow of justification seeks to blacken the character of reputable 
private citizens and to convict the Government of his own country in the eyes 
of the civilised world of wrongdoing of the basest and foulest kind when he has 
not one shadow of justification of any sort or description for the charge he has 
made. 

The Attorney-General, the President wrote, had under considera- 
tion the form in which proceedings should be brought against 
Mr. Pullitzer. 

The extraordinary heat displayed by the President at first 
amused Congress and the Press; sober second reflection showed 
that it was a matter to be treated more seriously. In its reply 
the World says that Mr. Roosevelt is mistaken. He cannot 
muzzle that paper, and it insists that a Congressional investiga- 
tion isimperative. Retorting in kind it continues: 

Mr. Roosevelt’s seething indignation about the World’s “libel upon the 
United States Government” is an exquisite indictment indeed, coming as it 
does from a President who less than a week ago officially insinuated in his 
message that the Congress of the United States was composed of scoundrels who 
amended an appropriation bill because “ Congressmen did not themselves wish 
to be investigated by Secret Service men,” 

No other living man ever so grossly libelled the United States as does this 
President who besmirches Congress, bull-dozes Judges, assails the integrity of 
courts, slanders private citizens, and who has shown himself the most reckless, 
unscrupulous demagogue whom the American people ever trusted with great 
power and authority. 

We say this not in anger but in sincere sorrow. The World has immeasur- 
ably more respect for the office of President of the United States than Theodore 
Roosevelt has ever shown during the years in which he has maintained a reign 
of terror and vilified the honour and honesty of both public officials and private 
citizens who opposed his policies or thwarted him in his purposes. 

The World treats the President’s suggestion of a libel against 
the Government as absurd, inasmuch as there is no Federal libel 
law and the courts have never sanctioned a libel suit against the 
Government as an entity, although, of course, Government 
officers can be libelled in their individual capacity. ‘This is the 
first time a President ever asserted the doctrine of lése majesté,” 
the World asserts. 
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It would be merely a waste of space to quote textually from 
scores of other newspapers in all parts of the country and of all 
shades of political opinion. Heretofore the newspapers have 
discussed Mr. Roosevelt’s messages and opinions, ex cathedra and 
dogmatic, his views and utterances seriously, but this message is 
regarded as a joke, and so disposed of, and when a statesman is 
ridiculed his influence is gone. After noting that “grave senators 
roared with laughter” and that the public will probably do the 
same, the Springfield Republican, which has always treated the 
President with respect, inquires under what statute the President 
and the Attorney-General will begin the action for libel, and 
suggests “It must have been found lurking somewhere beneath 
the statute relating to treason. Action along this proposed line 
promises considerable entertainment for the country.” Says the 
World Herald, of Omaha: “It is little short of a public calamity 
when the American Congress laughs insultingly in the face of the 
Chief Executive of the country when he officially addresses it.” 
**Is Mr. Roosevelt the only honest man in public life?”’ the New 
York Herald asks. To differ from the President, says the 
Brooklyn Eagle, one of the leading and most influential indepen- 
dent papers in the country, “is to be blind or cunning, or law 
defying, or a wrongdoer, or a swindler, or a bribe-taker, or a 
bribe-giver, or wrong-headed, or a traitor. To see things not as 
the President sees them is to be either a knave or a fool, with 
more than a mere possibility of being both. There is but one 
infallibility in this country.” The Duluth Herald, Republican, 
says the President is putting the loyalty of his friends to tests 
unnecessarily severe. Further citation is unnecessary. 


According to the New York World somebody made $15,000,000 
out of this $40,000,000 transaction. That allegation the 
President denies. “Then why on earth oppose an investi- 
gation?” the New York Herald asks. “If the purchase of the 
canal property,” it says, “was a perfectly straightforward 
operation those concerned in that purchase have nothing to fear, 
but in fact have everything to gain from the closest investi- 
gation. One would expect them to invite the most searching 
inquiry in order to cover their adversaries and accusers with 
confusion.” 


But the American people are not so much concerned as to 
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whether certain persons made three millions sterling out of the 
deal—although it is disturbing to them, the thought that there 
has been something done in high places that must not see the 
light of day—as they are whether the Panama Canal enterprise 
as now conceived must result in failure. The charges in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of the property have fanned into flame 
the smouldering rumours of many months that the plans were 
improperly conceived and incapable of execution. The question 
is entirely too technical for any layman to discuss it, orto venture 
without presumption an opinion, and I merely give in the briefest 
form the contentions of the opposing schools. Put in its simplest 
and most concise language, the present plans contemplate the 
digging of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, which shall 
have several locks, although the precise number has not yet been 
determined. At Gatun, on the Atlantic side, it is proposed to 
construct a huge dam and lake to impound the waters of the 
Chagres river. It is here that the controversy centres. The 
opponents of the lock canal assert that the nature of the soil on 
which it is proposed to build the dam and the reservoir makes it 
impossible to secure a stable foundation, and that when the water 
is turned into the lake it will burst its barriers and destroy 
everything in its path, including canal itself, locks, and human 
beings. 

Before the plans were authorised, a board of consulting en- 
gineers was appointed to pronounce upon them. This board con- 
sisted of thirteen members; five of them were Europeans appointed 
by their respective Governments on the invitation of President 
Roosevelt ; and all of them, Americans as well as Europeans, 
were eminent in their profession, with much experience in great 
constructional and engineering works. This board carefully 
studied the problem, and made two reports tothe President. The 
majority report, signed by eight members, including all the foreign 
representatives, advised the construction of a sea-level canal, 
which would do away with the necessity of locks and the great 
dam at Gatun; the minority recommended the plan on which the 
work is now being carried out. 

Mr. Roosevelt accepted the minority report, and he made it 
known to Congress that any legislation providing for a sea-level 
canal would be vetoed. Congress had shown a preference for a 
sea-levelcanal, but the Bill was amended in accordance with the 
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President’s wishes, and the lock canal plan was adopted. The 
engineers estimated that the cost of a canal with locks would be 
$140,000,000, and it could be completed in eight years; to build a 
sea-level canal would cost $272,000,000, and would require from 
twelve to twenty years to complete. 

One important calculation of the advocates of the lock canal 
has already been proved unreliable. They estimated the cost at 
$140,000,000 for the actual construction, but already $100,000,000 
approximately have been spent, and the most difficult and costly 
part of the work is yet to be undertaken. It is now admitted, 
even by the men who favour the lock canal, thal the cost will be 
vastly greater than was first believed—$200,000,000 at least, 
perhaps $300,000,000, probably more, no one can say—and the 
engineers have wisely stopped guessing. The opponents of the 
lock plan say thatit will cost not less than $500,000,000, but even 
with that colossal expenditure the canal will never be any benefit 
to commerce, as no captain will take the risk of losing his ship 
and his crew by the sudden inrush of the waters of the Gatun Lake, 
or an accident to one of the huge locks. These locks will be 
110 feet wide and 1000 feet long, and at the summit of the canal 
will raise a vessel 85 feet above sea-level. It is obvious that the 
breaking of a lock, or any interference with the proper intake or 
egress of the water, would be a very serious matter. 

Very shortly a decision must be made whether the Govern- 
ment shall be irrevocably committed to the present plans and 
face a possible failure or admit an error and change from a lock 
to a sea level canal. It is Mr. Taft who will have to make that 
decision, and Mr. Taft has wisely determined to ascertain the 
facts before reaching a conclusion. In a few weeks he will start 
for the isthmus accompanied by five eminent civil engineers. 
They will inspect the work in progress and endeavour to ascertain 
whether the soil is of a character to bear the immense weight of 
the Gatun dam. If their report is favourable work will of course 
proceed along the line now in progress, but an unfavourable 
report, or even a difference of opinion casting a doubt upon the 
safety of the enterprise, will undoubtedly lead to a change of 
plan. The United States is committed to the work and will of 
course carry it through, irrespective of cost; and the completion 
of the canal will be of such great benefit to sea-borne commerce 
that all the world will watch with the keenest interest the 
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progress of this great undertaking and hope that the critics are 
wrong and nothing may interfere to prevent the linking of the 
two oceans. 


When Mr. Root entered the State Department he announced 
that it was his hope before the expiration of his term to “ clean 
off the slate with Canada,” and it is gratifying to state that this 
ambition will be realised in a short time, provided no unforeseen 
obstacles arise. A few days ago Secretary Root and Mr. Bryce 
agreed upon the terms on which the Anglo-American treaty of 
1818 shall be submitted to the interpretation of the Hague 
tribunal. The treaty, it may be recalled, gave to American 
citizens the enjoyment of certain rights in the fisheries of New- 
foundland waters in common with British subjects, and accorded 
to Americans certain privileges on the shores and coasts of our 
oldest colony. At the time when the treaty was negotiated long 
stretches of the coast of Newfoundland were barren wastes 
without population; ninety years have wrought changes as 
wonderful there as in other parts of the world. What was a 
reasonable arrangement in the first decade of the last century is 
now unreasonable; what was just then is now unjust. For 
many years there has been friction between Newfoundland and 
American fishermen; at times an acute situation has been 
created. Obviously there was only one of two courses to pursue. 
Hither the British interpretation of the treaty should have been 
upheld, regardless of consequences; or in a friendly spirit the 
two Governments should have decided upon the submission of 
the question to impartial decision. Fortunately this course has 
now been adopted. Unless Newfoundland raises objections to 
the terms of reference as agreed to by Mr. Root and Mr. Bryce 
the matter will goto the Hague, and the decision of that tribunal 
will be final and binding on all parties concerned. Thus another 
possible danger tothe continuance of international good relations 
is removed. 

Mr. Bryce and Mr. Root deserve credit for having carried 
through a delicate and intricate negotiation. It seems like a 
simple matter to say that it was merely to agree on the 
submission of the meaning of a treaty to an international 
court of arbitration, but actually it was much more than that. 
It is not possible at this time to give in detail a history of 
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negotiations that have extended over many months, it-can only 
be said now that new questions of a very complicated nature 
frequently arose and were finally disposed of because both 
negotiators were animated by an earnest desire to bring about 
a settlement that should be satisfactory and at the same time 
fair to both sides. 

When two countries have a conterminal boundary three thou- 
sand miles long it is almost inevitable that disputes should arise 
touching the rights of both in navigable waters and streams that 
are common, that rise in one country and flow in the other, that 
often form the imaginary border line. Especially so is this in 
the case of the renowned Falls of Niagara, which, for so many 
years regarded as simply one of the wonders and scenic beauties 
of the world, have now been turned to more practical purposes; 
and Niagara harnessed, generating thousands of horse-power of 
electrical energy, is to-day the motive power for great factories 
on both sides of the line. The Americans were the first to see 
the possibilities of Niagara; when later the Canadians drew their 
source of supply from the cataract that ceaslessly poured over 
the falls, the cry went up that Nature’s masterpiece was being 
profaned by the rude hand of commercialism. The distribution 
of the water from Niagara, the control of headwaters of rivers, 
and other questions equally important to two great commercial 
nations, have been incorporated into another treaty ; and when 
these treaties are ratified by the Senate, for the first time since 
the Dominion of Canada and the Republic of the United States 
came into being the slate will be clean, and there should be 
nothing to cause friction between the two countries. Mr. Bryce 
as well as Mr. Root can feel well satisfied with the work they 
have accomplished. 


The feeling of security and satisfaction that the election of 
Mr. Taft produced has been increased by the announcement of 
his first Cabinet appointment. In selecting Senator Knox, of 
Pennsylvania, to be his Minister for Foreign Affairs and principal 
Cabinet Adviser, Mr. Taft brings to his side one of the leading 
lawyers of the country and one of the foremost members of the 
Senate. Mr. Knox is a constructive conservative. As the 
attorney for great commercial interests he was naturally inclined 
to be conservative, to have a respect for property and an admira- 
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tion for commercial genius; but when, by the appointment of 
Mr. McKinley he became Attorney-General, he showed that Con- 
servatism was not opposed to progress; that a man could be 
constructive without necessarily being destructive. It was while 
he was Attorney-General that the suit against the Northern 
Securities Company was initiated and won, and that suit he 
entered because he saw that to stifle competition was of benefit 
only to the railways and injurious to the people at large. 

Mr. Knox has not hitherto identified himself with foreign 
affairs, but in the United States it is not considered essential that 
the Secretary of State shall have had diplomatic experience or be 
a student of foreign affairs, while great legal ability is regarded 
as almost indispensable, because most diplomatic questions are 
in essence legal. A majority of American secretaries of state 
have been lawyers, and although they entered the department 
without diplomatic experience the conduct of American foreign 
relations has not suffered; for, taking them collectively, the 
American foreign ministers, in intellectual strength and ability, 
have been a remarkable body of men; to mention only a few, 
Jefferson, Marshall, Clay, Webster, Black, Seward, and in our 
time Hay and Root. Exactly as Mr. Knox was progressive and 
constructive when he was Attorney-General, so it may be assumed 
he will display those same qualities asSecretary of State. It was 
Mr. Hay who laid down the modern foreign policy of the United 
States, which, in no sense of the word aggressive or a policy of 
adventure, is firm and consistent. It was Mr. Hay who first 
turned the attention of the Americans to the great interest they 
had in the affairs of the Far East, and Mr. Taft, the first American 
colonial administrator, has been brought too intimately in contact 
with the East not to appreciate how great a part the United 
States must play in its affairs. 

It was Mr. Root who pointed out the other day that a treaty 
oi alliance with China, which some of the newspapers had 
announced was in process of negotiation, was neither advisable 
nor desirable, but that a treaty sufficient for all purposes was 
in existence. The treaty to which he referred was concluded in 
1858, and its first article reads as follows: 


There shall be, as there have always been, peace and friendship between the 
United States of America and the Ta Tsing Empire, and between their people 
respectively. They shall not insult or oppress each other for any trifling cause, 
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so as to produce an estrangement between them ; and if any other nation should 
act unjustly or oppressively, the United States will exert their good offices, on 
being informed of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangement of the 
question, thus showing their friendly feelings. 


It was by virtue of that treaty that Mr. Hay addressed his 
notes to the Powers on the “ administrative entity of China,” 
and that the United States has continued to regard itself as 
occupying a peculiar and almost protective relation toward 
China. That relation, one feels warranted in saying, will not be 
modified during Mr. Taft’s administration. 

The returns of the Presidential Election are now available, 
and they reveal some curious things. Three times Mr. Bryan 
has been a candidate for the Presidency, and each time he has 
polled practically the same vote. In 1896 he received 6,500,000 
votes; in 1900 6,300,000, and last year 6,400,000. In 1904 
Mr. Roosevelt polled 7,620,000 votes as against 5,080,000 cast 
for Parker; last year Mr. Taft polled 7,750,000; so that while 
Mr. Taft made very little gain over the Roosevelt vote of four 
years ago, Mr. Bryan recovered the 1,300,000 votes that deserted 
Mr. Parker, but which evidently may be counted as normally 
democratic. Mr. Bryan therefore is stronger than was the 
Conservative candidate that the Democrats put up in 1904, but 
whether he would have been stronger this year no one can of 
course tell. 

But the really amazing thing about the last election is the 
decline of the smaller paities. All through the campaign both 
Republicans and Democrats feared that the Socialists and 
Prohibitionists and the other minor candidates would make 
heavy inroads into their strength; it was confidently expected 
that the Prohibitionists and the Socialists would each poll not 
less than a million votes. But neither came anywhere near this 
estimate. In 1904, Debs, the Socialist candidate, polled 401,000 
votes, last year he polled 432,000 votes, so that allowing for the 
increase of population, he has simply held his own, and Socialism, 
as a political force, has not increased in this country. In 1904 
the Prohibitionist candidate commanded 258,000 votes, or 11,000 
votes more than the party candidate received last November. 
Considering the great temperance wave that has swept over 
the country in the last year or two this is astounding, and yet 
it is explicable. It is not to be assumed thatthere are only a 
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quarter of a million ardent, sincere, root and branch Prohibi- 
tionists in this country, but they are able to keep their morality 
and their politics in separate compartments. Prohibition in 
the United States is a moral question, but the majority of its 
advocates are practical men whose natural affiliations are with 
the Republican party. They were shrewd enough to see that 
a vote cast for the Prohibition candidate was in effect a vote 
cast for Bryan, and the Republicans too greatly feared Bryan to 
take any chances. 

The Socialist vote is a more interesting study. One would 
naturally expect that its percentage would be highest in the 
congested cities of the manufacturing states of the east, instead 
of which we find it largest in the small cities of the agricultural 
states of the west. California gave to the candidate 7 per cent. 
of his entire vote, while New York contributed only about 2 per 
cent. The new state of Oklahoma, which voted for the first time 
last year in a presidential election, gave 8 per cent. of its total 
vote to the Socialist ticket; in Wisconsin, another of the western 
agricultural states, 6 per cent. of all the voters of the state showed 
their belief in the tenets of socialism; while in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, where the population is nearly all urban and indus- 
trial, the proportions were 24 per cent. respectively. One would 
naturally expect socialism to be rampant in Chicago with its 
mixed population of foreign low class labour, but in Illinois the 
vote fell off 35,000, while in Florida it made gains. Undoubtedly 
in 1904 Democratic Socialists voted for Mr. Roosevelt because 
they could not stomach the anemic Parker, last year they were 
only too glad once again to have an opportunity to vote for 
Bryan. It was the same thing with Hearst’s Independence 
Party, which was put up simply to damage Mr. Bryan, and 
everybody believed that it would do him incalculable damage. 
Yet in the entire country it polled a beggarly 83,000 votes, and 
two states, Massachusetts and New York, owing to peculiar local 
conditions, contributed 66 per cent of the vote. Mr. Taft had a 
majority of 1,200,000 over Mr. Bryan. Had the Prohibitionists 
and Socialists and all the minor candidates turned their full 
strength over to Mr. Bryan, Mr. Taft would still have defeated 
his rival by 400,000 votes. 


A. Maurice Low. 


TRANSMUTATION * 


Tue dream of making gold out of “baser” matter has fascinated 
men’s minds for over two thousand years. The real value of 
gold consists in the labour expended in extracting it from the 
earth, purifying it from gangue, or earthy matter, and bringing 
it into circulation; if it were to be produced, no matter how, 
with less expenditure of labour, its value would decrease pro- 
portionately. Of course the first man to discover a cheaper 
source would, in all probability, become enormously rich; but 
imitators would soon spring up, for such a discovery could not 
be kept a secret; and in a very few years things would right 
themselves, and its value would again be that of the work 
expended in procuring it. I have begun with gold because its 
manufacture from so-called baser metals was the aim of the 
alchemists. It was attempted by the Egyptians, and the 
Alexandrines, who flourished in the early centuries of our era, 
called it “chrysopeeia.” Such a supposed transmutation, how- 
ever, was generally held to be beyond the power of mortals, and 
to involve superhuman or divine agency. Indeed, it was a law 
in Egypt that nothing should be published on the subject; for 
their priests, who professed to be able to produce this change, 
advised that prosperity would depart from that country if the 
secret were revealed. Thealchemists took an oath not to divulge 
what had been taught them; and Diocletian, a Roman Emperor 
who lived in the year 305 of our era, having suppressed with 
extreme cruelty an insurrection of the Egyptians, burned the 
books which taught them the art of making gold and silver, so as 
to deprive them of the means of amassing gold for a future 
revolt. The idea dominating the minds of the alchemists 
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is given in the sentence: “Gold engenders gold, as wheat 
produces wheat, and as man begets man.” In experiments to 
make gold, therefore, some gold was generally added as a 
seed. 

The first authentic account of an attempt at transmutation 
was given by Pliny, who lived during the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Caligula, a contemporary of Christ. He says: ‘ Cali- 
gula calcined a considerable quantity of orpiment to extract gold 
from it; but the yield was so small that it did not pay the cost 
of the operation.” The gold, what there was of it, was 
“excellent”; but the Emperor, like a sensible man, took a com- 
mercial view of the situation, and was not inclined to throw good 
money after bad, as we say. In these days, and until much 
later, nothing was known of the nature of such supposed 
changes; and directions, when they were given, are so fanciful, 
and couched in such symbolical language that they fail to con- 
vey a definite meaning. Take for example a quotation by 
Zosimus from Ostanes: *‘ Go towards the current of the Nile; 
there thou shalt find a stone having a spirit; take it, cut it in 
two, draw out its heart, for its soul is in its heart. Construct a 
temple of this stone like white lead, like alabaster, a temple 
without beginning or end; in its centre there flows a spring of 
pure water, brilliant as the sun. With sword in hand, attempt 
to enter, for the way is narrow. It is guarded by a dragon which 
thou must maim and kill. Using the flesh and bones, make a 
pedestal, and mount on it to reach the temple, where thou shalt 
find that which thou seekest. For the priest, seated near the 
temple, changes his nature, and is himself changed into a man 
of silver, who can further change himself into a man of gold, 
shouldst thou so desire. Reveal this to no one, and keep these 
things to thyself, for silence teaches virtue. It is well to know 
the transmutation of the four metals, of lead, of copper, of tin, 
and of silver, and to know how they change into pure gold.” 
It is no doubt well to know this; but the Dragon in his temple, 
and the obliging priest will hardly show us the way. No; we 
must look upon nature with modern eyes. Transmutation 
is not an absurdity; it has been effected, but not yet with 
gold. 


Before describing the methods which have been successfully 
VOL, Lil 64 
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employed, we must first of all familiarise ourselves with the 
different point of view of to-day. The ancients gave the name 
“‘ element” to those things which they supposed to be the con- 
stituents of all matter which we see around us. Indeed the 
suggestion is probable that the word “elements” is composed 
of the letters 1, m, and n, and that as a word is built up 
out of letters so all ordinary matter is built out of elements. 
These elements, till the seventeenth century, were believed 
to be fire, air, earth, and water. But about 1650 Robert 
Boyle, an English philosopher, published a book called The 
Sceptical Chymist, in which he threw out the suggestion that 
the old notion was wrong; and that whatever the elements 
might be, they were not fire, air, earth, and water. He pointed 
out that it should be possible to extract them from all matter, 
if they were really contained in it; but that it was “impossible 
to obtain any one of them from gold, by any treatment 
whatsoever.” 

As time rolled on, and as chemical experiments were made, 
it became a common ‘belief that the metals, copper, iron, lead, 
tin, silver, gold, and mercury, though they might be made to 
unite with other substances, and to change their external 
appearance, yet could not furnish any simpler form of matter. 
Thus, for example, it is possible to start with a known weight of 
gold, say an ounce, and by heating it with acids, to dissolve it 
to a yellow liquid. On boiling away the acid, there remains a 
mass of pretty yellow crystals. But these weigh more than the 
gold from which they are prepared; and on heating them, 
nothing is left but the original ounce of metallic gold. There is 
no way of treating gold or any other metal so as to get from it 
two or more different things which can be changed into anything 
but the original metal, without gaining weight. It was there- 
fore concluded that the metals are elements, and this conclusion 
is still generally held as true. 

Soon other elements were discovered ; indeed, hardly a year 
passes without their number being added to. There are upwards 
of seventy, well authenticated, and perhaps six or seven others, 
which may be elements, but which have not yet been sufficiently 
purified to make their claim certain. Among the commoner are 
oxygen and nitrogen, gases existing in air; also argon, and its 
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congeners—helium, neon, krypton, and xenon—gases all contained 
in the atmosphere; sulphur, or brimstone; carbon, or charcoal; 
phosphorus; silicon, a constituent of flint, and many others. All 
these comply with the condition that, starting with a known 
weight, they cannot be so changed as to produce a mixture of 
other substances of the same weight. 

It is true that some of them can be changed so as to produce 
other substances of different appearance, but the weight is not 
thereby altered. For example, carbon can exist in more than 
two different forms. Black lead, or graphite, on the one hand, 
and diamond on the other are both carbon, though vastly different 
in appearance; yet on heating a diamond sufficiently hot, it 
changes into exactly the same weight of graphite. Something, 
however, is changed during this conversion of diamond into 
graphite. Ifa diamond be burned, it gives off a certain amount 
of heat; and that heat is more than can be obtained from an 
equal weight of graphite; it therefore follows that when diamond 
changes to graphite, heat must be given out. It also follows 
that if we could change graphite into diamond, heat would have 
to be added to it. Now heat is a form of energy; if we file iron 
and expend work on it, the iron grows warm; work or energy 
changes into heat; conversely, if we apply heat to the boiler of 
a steam-engine, the engine can be made to lift a weight, or do 
other work; heat is there changed into work or energy. More 
work could be got out of a fire burning diamonds than out of 
one burning charcoal; but the fuel would be difficult to keep 
alight, and it would be somewhat expensive. 

In a modern petrol engine, such as is used for automobiles, 
the vapour of the liquid petrol is mixed with air, and caused to 
explode by passing an electric spark through the mixture. An 
explosion results, great heat is evolved, and the gases which are 
produced by the explosion not merely occupy a much larger 
volume than that of the mixture of vapour and air, but also have 
a largely increased volume, owing to their high temperature; for 
all gases expand when heated. A change which is accompanied 
by the escape of heat is called “exothermic,” a word signifying 
“heat out,” and the explosion of such a mixture is highly 
exothermic. The products of such an explosion are carbonic acid 
gas and water; they are also “exothermic”’ substances, because 
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when the former is produced by burning carbon or charcoal in 
air or oxygen, much heat is produced; and the latter, obtained 
by the union of hydrogen with oxygen, is also formed with escape 
of heat. If, however, carbonic acid be heated to whiteness, it 
can be decomposed into its constituents, carbon and oxygen; 
and similarly, water vapour or steam, passed through a white- 
hot tube, gives a mixture of the two gases from which it is 
formed. 

But not all substances are exothermic; compounds like nitro- 
glycerine, gun-cotton, and, indeed, all high explosives, are “ endo- 
thermic ”’—that is, they give out heat when they decompose; 
and it follows that they absorb heat when they are formed from 
the elements of which they consist. Such compounds, when sub- 
mitted to a violent shock, explode violently; it may be imagined 
that the shock knocks apart some of the atoms; they give out 
heat, and the shock is propagated rapidly throughout the mass; 
and as their products are also gases, these gases occupy a volume 
enormously greater than the solids which produce them, and, 
moreover, an increased volume, because they are heated by the 
heat given out by the explosive during explosion. But great as 
is the heat evolved by such chemical reactions, it is small com- 
pared with that whichradium parts with of its own accord. The 
heat lost by radium is due, so far as about three-quarters of it is 
concerned, to the breaking up of a gas, which is continuously 
evolved from radium and its compounds. This gas is named 
“radium emanation ”’; it continually changes, and in four days 
it is half gone; in about a month the change is nearly complete. 
A cubic inch of this “emanation,” if we could collect such a 
quantity, would give out more than three million times as much 
heat as would be furnished by the explosion of a cubic inch of a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen in correct proportions. 

But instead of its evolution being almost instantaneous, as is 
the case during an explosion, it continues to be evolved slowly 
--for a month. Besides, the quantity of emanation which can be 
used is very, very small; about two cubic millimetres, or as much 
us could be put into a vessel the size of a pin-head, or as would 
vccupy about one-quarter inch of the length of the fine tube of a 
thermometer—that is the largest quantity which has been as yet 
collected at any one moment; for, unlike other gases, it cannot be 
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“saved up”’ by collecting for a long time, because it is continually 
changing, and the substances into which it changes do not give 
out much heat during their subsequent changes. Now, into what 
does the emanation change? Mr. Soddy and I found in 1903 that 
if it is by itself—that is, not mixed with any other gas—one of 
the products of changeis helium, a gas which I discovered in 1895. 
I have recently found that if the emanation is dissolved in water, 
and there left to change, instead of producing helium, it probably 
produces neon, another element which Dr. Travers and I discovered 
in 1898. And if a salt of copper is present in the water in which 
the emanation is dissolved, the product of its change appears 
to be argon, a gas discovered by Lord Rayleigh and myself in 
1894, 

But can these changes be regarded as instances of transmuta- 
tion—of the change ofone element into another? Is the emana- 
tion an element? and are helium, neon, and argon elements? 
The answer is, yes; they are substances from which no simpler 
forms of matter has been produced. But, it may be objected, if 
the emanation gives helium, &c., itcannot bean element; it must 
have ‘‘contained”’ helium. Here we enter on a very difficult 
question—the question whether a compound contains an element 
as such. 

It may perhaps be fairest to reply: Until these changes had 
been observed, we should have regarded the emanation as an 
element, according to the usual definition, and it is convenient to 
retain the name. But it, and apparently other so-called elements, 
can themselves change into simple forms of matter; such changes, 
however, are accompanied by a much larger heat-change than 
accompany any ordinary chemical changes, and in virtue of this 
they must be classified separately. These gases—emanation, 
argon, neon, and helium—are unfamiliar to the general public, 
and it may fairly be asked: Are there no instances of commoner 
elements, like iron, copper, &c., being changed? The answer is, 
Yes, a certain amount of evidence has been obtained that one 
such change probably takes place. If the emanation has been 
dissolved in water containing a salt of copper, a minute particle 
of the copper appears to be changed into an element known 
as lithium, an element which closely resembles sodium, the 
metal of common salt. Probably sodium is also produced, but 
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that has not been decisively settled yet. As to the reason 
for such elemental changes, we can only say that as all chemical 
changes are accompanied with a gain or loss of energy, if the 
amount of energy at hand is enormous, as it is when radium 
emanation is present, the change ought to be proportionately 
far-reaching; and forms of matter, otherwise stable and regarded 
as elements, will be changed or transmuted. The investigation 
of the nature of such changes will be the chief task of the 
chemists of the future. Who can guess how far their discoveries 
will affect the future of the human race ? 


WituiaAmM Ramsay. 


TOBACCO-GROWING IN IRELAND 


In a well-known passage in his Political Economy, John Stuart 
Mill wrote that “protecting duties,” as he called them, were 
“defensible when they were imposed temporarily, especially in a 
young and rising nation in hopes of naturalising a foreign industry 
in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country.” 
John Bright subsequently expressed the opinion that Mill had 
done more harm to the cause of Free Trade by these words than 
all the rest of his book had done good. 

We have no concern here with whether what Mill said was 
good or bad for the cause of Free Trade. It is sufficient that his 
doctrine is undoubtedly true with regard to the introduction of 
new industries in new countries, or for that matter in old countries 
too. The history of the growth of manufactures in the United 
States of America and our own Colonies is proof enough if proof 
be needed. Moreover, at the present moment we have a remark- 
able example nearer home. The Government are trying to rein- 
troduce the growing of tobacco in Ireland, an old industry in an 
old country, and adopting the policy approved of by Mill, are 
giving to the growers “protecting duties,” which amount to a 
preference of no less than 334 per cent. over the foreigner. 

This experiment, which I propose to describe, having lately 
visited some of the principal tobacco plantations, brings forcibly 
to mind what an extremely illogical people we are, and what 
strange things we do in the name of Free Trade. The average 
Liberal no doubt fondly believes that he is living under a glorions 
something called Free Trade. What would he say if he were 
informed that the growing of tobacco, which was once a flourish- 
ing industry, was not merely hampered by the existence of 
tariffs, but has been for many years forbidden altogether? Yet 
this is the simple fact. The prohibition was partially removed 
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in Ireland a few years ago, and in Scotland last year, but it is 
illegal to grow tobacco in England or Wales now, and the penalty 
for doing so is a fine of no less than £1600 an acre! And this is 
a land of Free Trade. The story of the prohibition is an in- 
teresting, but not a very creditable, chapter in our national history. 
It took place originally in the reign of Charles II., with a view to 
assisting the new colonies of Virginia and Maryland, the preamble 
of the Acts expressly stating that the object was “to protect the 
colonies and plantations of this country in America.” Thus in 
those days the welfare of the Mother Country, and especially of 
Ireland, was sacrificed to that of the Colonies. In 1779, however, 
the prohibition was removed so far as Ireland was concerned and 
the preamble of the repealing Act (19 Geo. III. c. 35) is also interest- 
ing. Itruns: “Irish produce is to be encouraged so long as it 
does not interfere with the commercial interests of Great Britain.” 
The result was that the industry flourished greatly in Ireland, the 
county of Wexford alone having at one time over 1000 acres of 
tobacco. But in 1831 the prohibition was imposed again, in con- 
sequence, apparently, of the representations of certain Bristol 
manufacturers who were interested in American tobacco, and who 
were anxious to put an end to the formidable Irish competition. 
The whole question was inquired into by a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, who recommended prohibition on fiscal grounds, the 
principal being that the Irish tobacco, which paid no duty, was 
seriously interfering with the tobacco revenue, which was certainly 
the case. Thus the growing of tobacco was again forbidden, and 
has remained so till quite lately, our Free Traders quietly acquiesc- 
ing in this momentous infringement of rea! Free Trade. 

The tobacco trade, indeed, always appears to receive excep- 
tional treatment. Lord Cromer, who after his most distinguished 
career in Egypt has returned to England to lead the diminishing 
band of Unionist Free Traders here, himself prohibited the grow- 
ing of tobacco in Egypt, and for a similar reason to that given 
for the prohibition in Ireland, viz., to prevent the Customs 
revenue derived from the importation of Turkish tobacco being 
interfered with. Then, asis well known, the English manufacturer 
of tobacco enjoys a protected trade. The duty on unmanufactured 
tobacco is 3s. per lb., while that on manufactured tobacco is 
3s. 10d., on cigarettes is 4s. 10d., and on cigars, 6s. Thus the 
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home manufacturer, who imports the raw tobacco and makes it 
up himself, has a substantial preference over the foreign exporter 
of the finished article. Yet, strange to say, many leading manu- 
facturers—e.g., prominent members of the great firm of Wills—are 
“Free Traders,” thus having the advantage of Protection in their 
own trade, and denying its benefits to others. 

This is by the way however. To return to Ireland—a change 
came about in 1903. Irishmen had always resented the loss of 
the tobacco-growing industry, the prohibition of which they held 
to be contrary to the explicit declaration of the Act of Union. 
An agitation was started in the country for its resumption, the 
chief author of the movement being Colonel Everard, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Meath, while Mr. W. Redmond, aided by several 
Unionist members, conducted the campaign in the House- of 
Commons. Wise counsels prevailed, the late Lord Ritchie, who 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, agreed to relax the 
Treasury regulations, and to permit the growth of 100 acres 
of tobacco in Ireland, and even to give a rebate in the duty of 
ls. per lb. (equal to 334 per cent.) to the grower in order that 
the young industry might be nursed up behind a Protective wall 
in accordance with Mill’s doctrine; a wonderful concession from 
so rigid a Free Trader, and one that may be the forerunner of 
greater changes in the future. This arrangement remained up 
to last year (1908), having been continued by the Liberal 
Government, but a few months ago Mr. Lloyd-George in order 
apparently to save his facé and to have nothing to do with 
the unholy thing called Protection, changed the rebate into a 
“Treasury grant”? of the same amount. He further extended 
the system by allowing the prohibition to be repealed altogether 
in Ireland and also in Scotland, and by giving an excise allow- 
ance of 2d. per lb. in the case of all tobacco grown in Ireland, 
which is granted in addition to the ls. per lb. enjoyed by the 
growers of the original 100 acres. And heconfirmed the Treasury 
grant fora period of fivemore years. It is really of no consequence 
what form the assistance takes or what it is called; in fact in 
some ways the Treasury grant is more favourable to the growers 
than the rebate was, as they will receive the money on a fixed 
date, instead of having to wait till the somewhat indefinite time 
when the manufacturers may take their tobacco out of bond; and 
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the Irish people, whatever they may think of their fiscal con- 
sistency, will be grateful to Mr. Lloyd-George and the Government 
for what they have done. 

Now let us see how far the experiment has succeeded. Grow- 
ing commenced in 1904, and has continued steadily till the 
present year, the acreage increasing from twenty acres to 100, 
and the number of growers from one to twenty-three. The first 
grower was Colonel Everard, whose plantation I had the pleasure 
of visiting, and who is doing a great service to Ireland by 
experimenting at large personal cost in endless varieties of tobacco 
in order to ascertain what kinds are best suited to the soil and 
climate, and are likely to command a market. The principal 
other growers are Mr. George Taaffe, whose plantation of eighteen 
acres in county Louth is the farthest north of any in Ireland, 
though tobacco is grown on the continent as far north as Sweden, 
and a successful beginning has been made this year in Scotland 
with seed supplied from Ireland ; Captain the Hon. Otway Cuffe, 
whose land is in Kilkenny; Mr. Richardson in King’s County ; 
Lord Barrymore in Tipperary ; and Lord Dunraven in Limerick ; 
while in Wexford, in addition to Mr. W. Redmond, there are ten 
tenant-farmers who have ten acres between them on the co- 
operative system. From whichit will beseen thatthe experiment 
is being carried on over a large area of the country. 

The Irish Board of Agriculture has very wisely provided an 
expert in tobacco-growing to advise and assist the growers, Mr. 
Keller, whose experience was gained in Kentucky, and who has 
laboured unceasingly for the successful establishment of the 
industry. Up to the present four types of tobacco have been 
chiefly grown, viz., Heavy Virginia Pryors, suitable for plug 
and roll; Red Kentucky Burleys for roll and wrappers and 
bright cutters; Yellow Burleys for ‘‘straight-cut” cigarettes; 
and Turkish tobacco, of various kinds, for cigarettes. Colonel 
Everard has also experimented considerably with Sumatra 
tobacco, suitable for cigar wrappers. 

The Table on p. 1007 gives the average results up to date. 

From this it will be clear that the industry has not been 
put upon a paying basis so far, and that without the rebate or 
Treasury grant there would be no profit. In fact in the case 
of Heavy Pryor, which is the most easily grown and commands 
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TYPE. ‘ | Siyecs Red Burley, pute. Turkish. Sumatra. 
| Roll and 
| f Plug and . , Cigar 
CLASS ‘ wrapper. Cigarettes. | Cigarettes. 
| roll. Riaghe cation. . . | —— 
Total cost* per | 
acre ; | £29 £32 10s. | £48 6s. £60 £50 
Average yield | 
peracre .| 1160 lbs. 1300 lbs. 1660 lbs. | 1440]bs. | 1000 Ibs. 
Average cost | 
per lb. . 6d. 6d. 64d. 10d. 1s. 
Average selling 
prices per lb. 4d. 6d. 7d. 10d. 1s. 


the readiest market, there has been a distinct loss, and the atten- 
tion of growers is now being directed chiefly to the Yellow 
Kentucky Burley, which appears to be specially suitable to Irish 
conditions. One reason of the want of commercial success up to 
the present has been the very heavy cost of curing, due to the 
fact that most of the original growers, on the advice, and often 
with the help, of the Department established a system of curing 
by means of artificial heat, huge barns having been erected with 
an elaborate system of steam-heating; and the cost of running 
these, with the interest on the capital invested in them, and the 
depreciation, has amounted to a large figure. 

This has no doubt been very useful for experimental purposes, 
but it is an extravagant system, and one that the small grower of 
tobacco, whom it is hoped to see established—the tenant farmer, 
and even the holder of a few acres—could not possibly adopt; 
nor is it necessary ; the leaf is cured successfully in America, on 
the continent of Europe, and in Turkey, simply by the operation of 
air; and any shed which is used for cattle, or any other purpose, 
can be employed in the autumn for curing tobacco, provided it is 
well ventilated and hasa current of air constantly passing through. 
The existing steam-heated barns could then be made use of as 
“rehandling stations” to complete the process. On these lines 
a considerable saving of expense can certainly be looked for, and 

* The total cost includes everything that could possibly be set down as a 
legitimate charge—e.g., manures, preparation of land, planting, cultivation, 


harvesting, curing, grading, packing, maturing, rent, taxes, interest on capital, 
and depreciation. 
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no doubt economies will be made in other directions when the 
growers have had a longer experience, and know better what 
kinds to grow and how to treat the land, &c. That the Irish 
climate is eminently suited to the crop has been abundantly 
proved ; it is only necessary to go and look at the tobacco fields, and 
see the splendid growth and immense size of the plants and leaves, 
to be assured on this point; and when it is realised that the labour 
employed on an acre of tobacco exceeds that employed on any 
other crop (except possibly the best class of hops and some kinds 
of fruit), it will be evident that the general establishment of the 
industry would be a perfect godsend to the countryside, and 
would go far to realise the cry of “‘ Back to the land.”’ Mr. Keller 
estimates the labour bill as from £15 to £40 an acre, according to 
the kind grown and the trouble devoted to it; and the growers 
whose estates I visited were experiencing the greatest difficulty in 
getting sufficient labour during the harvesting this year, and would 
gladly have found work for many of our English “ unemployed.” 
With further progress tobacco-growing will become particularly 
suitable to the Irish small holder, who, even without making a 
profit in the strict commercial sense, would be able to keep him- 
self and his family in regular employment all the year round at 
good wages. Much of the work can be done by women and 
children, and the manipulation of the cured leaf provides a great 
deal of winter employment. 

Everything depends, however, on the benevolence of the 
Government. Great progress has been made already behind the 
Protective wall, but that wall must be kept up for some time yet. 
Nor is it easy to see how the Government can confine the rebate 
or grant of one shilling per pound to the original planters of the 
one hundred acres, while giving only an excise allowance of two- 
pence in the case of all the rest. Nodoubt these gentlemen are 
fully entitled to consideration, since they have really been carrying 
on an important experiment for the Government, and have sunk 
large capital sums in the business at their own risk. But why 
should there not be some general preference for home-grown 
tobacco? <A Tariff Reform Government would no doubt grant 
this; but even while we preserve our nominal “ Free Trade,” why 
should a certain amount of protection be given to the manufac- 
turer and none to the grower? Surely the tobacco duties might 
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be readjusted soasto confer some advantage on the grower, which 
would be no more inconsistent with ‘“‘Free Trade” than the 
present illogical arrangement is. There would be ample justifi- 
cation in the amount of additional labour which would be em- 
ployed in the country districts all the year round. 

This raises a larger question. Tobacco-growing is still illegal 
in England and Wales, and the penalty for infringing this pro- 
hibition is, as already stated, £1600 an acre. Why is this? An 
Irish grower said to me that we English were the ‘‘ most stupidly 
patient people in the world.”’ I am inclined to think that there is 
some truth in it. If tobacco can be grown successfully in Ireland, 
it can undoubtedly be grown successfully in England too. It 
appears to flourish best in a light soil with a damp climate, and 
there must be plenty of districts in England suited to its growth. 
While wishing well, therefore, to the experiment in Ireland, I hope 
to see the same experiment tried here too, and the last vestiges 
of the prohibitive system, so dear apparently to our Free Trade 
economists, swept away. Let the Government take active steps 
to promote any home industry suitable to the country, among 
which none will be found better adapted to the rural districts 
than the growing of tobacco. 

A. GRIFFITH BoscawEN. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN PROBLEM 
A CASE FOR INQUIRY 


As explained in a former article, my principal contention is 
with those who declare that “‘ There is no Shakespeare problem ” ; 
that there is nothing that strikes them as extraordinary in 
Shakspere of Stratford having written the Plays; that all the 
agitation has been about nothing; that when Emerson, long 
ago, said that Shakespeare’s was the sole case in history in 
which it is impossible to marry the life to the works, Emerson 
was beating the air, and making difficulties for himself which 
existed for no sane man. For my part, I believe that when the 
reading public has grasped the facts—which it most certainly has 
not done yet—it will agree with Emerson, not merely as to this 
bar to marriage, but also in his statement that the case is unique 
in history. Sole examples in history need to rest on strong 
evidence. 

It is always to be remembered, though Mr. Lee and others 
would have us forget it, that to find difficulties in the way of the 
Shaksperean authorship of the Plays is no new experience. It 
was not reserved for the Baconians to discover their existence; 
rather it was left for the other side to deny it. They were in 
evidence long before an alternative theory of authorship had 
been proposed. To some that theory was “repulsive and dis- 
tasteful.’’ The difficulties supported the obnoxious theory; it 
became necessary to minimise them; or, better still, with the 
bolder spirits, announce, “ There is no Shakespeare problem.” 
One cannot but applaud the tactics. As tactics, nothing could 
be more effective with a sympathetic public not in possession of 
the facts. On the other hand, the difficulties have real existence; 
they are not conjured up; and the only way not to see them is 
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to shut the eyes. But this is not a good method of research, 
and, with those who adopt it, it is not easy to reason. 

There is another class who admit the difficulties (a few of 
which will presently be noticed), but, as I have said, think either 
that, though great, they are not insuperable, or that the diffi- 
culties on any other theory are greater still. This is a reasonable 
view, and reasoning is possible with those who hold it. The 
only question with these, as with myself, is, on which side are 
the greater. 

One may sample the work of a critic and judge the bulk from 
the samples. But with evidence, the effect of which is cumula- 
tive, this does not hold. No other method, however, is possible 
here, and it must be understood that the total evidence is far 
stronger than I can exhibit it. 

By way of preface I would venture on the dictum that no 
one is in a position to judge of the problem who has not com- 
pletely and once for all dispelled from his mind the illusion that 
Shakespeare was regarded in his own time as a transcendent 
genius; for illusion it certainly is. Those who, as has been my 
lot, have had much to do with patent specifications (from the 
point of view of possible anticipation) know, as few know, what 
an infirmity of the human intelligence, and how fatal, is the 
proneness to read one’s own ideas into the mind of another. 
It can be counteracted only by a strong effort of detachment. 
In the present case we have not merely to call up the spirit of 
the sixteenth century—a comparatively easy task—but to 
exorcise that of the nineteenth. Proof has been given that 
Shakespeare as a poet, though probably not as a playwright, 
was thought a poor second to Ben Jonson. Now let me cite a 
comparison to which Camden stands committed, After mention 
of Shakespeare by name, we have this: “ Will you have all in 
all for prose or verse? Take the miracle of our age, Sir Philip 
Sidney.” Shakespeare is not thought miraculous at all. The 
spirit of the sixteenth century speaks plainly enough, if we would 
only let it. It preferred the Poems to the Plays. What more 
would we have ? 

The truth is, there are two Shakespeares, even for the new 
generations. There is the Shakespeare that we devour as boys 
for plot and action and stage fun; and there is the Shakespeare 
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that dawns upon us with dawning manhood, and is for us an ever- 
renewed miracle, never failing till our faculties themselves fail. 
The first Shakespeare is a mortal man, not wholly unlike other 
mortals known to us. The second Shakespeare is less human than 
a force of nature, and affects us as the forces of nature affect us. 
Or, not to exaggerate, one might say that there are three orders of 
force known to us, cognisable by the intellect—man, nature, and 
Shakespeare. If this still seems exaggeration, I cannot help it. I 
can find no other way of expressing just the effect of Shakespeare 
as he impresses me individually, and, I must suppose, impresses 
other people. It is this elemental force in him that sets Shake- 
speare apart from all other artists—if we can call that art which 
is so Closely akin to nature. Milton, with a humility that is 
almost awe-inspiring, pointed the generic difference when he 
compared Shakespeare’s “native wood-notes” with his own 
“*slow-endeavouring art.” 

Only one of these two Shakespeares, the Shakespeare of our 
boyhood, was known to the Elizabethans. They were dead to 
the other. And the reason is not far to seek. Shakespeare’s 
poetry, with the use it makes of living individual characters as 
contrasted with types, and its deep and intricate psychological 
drama, was perhaps the newest thing that created man ever in 
his turn called into being. New poetry, like new music, has 
always been hard to assimilate. This was of the most exagge- 
rated novelty; no wonder if it fell flat. I would not attempt here 
to characterise the poetry of Shakespeare in its deeper qualities, 
but I would venture a word concerning his humour. It is abso- 
lutely peculiar to himself. Other Elizabethans amuse us; but 
Shakespeare undermines us with his wit and fun—wit that satis- 
fies the intellect, humour that is the essence of mirth and renders 
us helpless with *‘ unquenchable laughter.” There is infinite magic 
in it, no less than in the “blinding sweet” of his verse when he 
lends himself to beauty, or in the awe and pathos of his tragedy. 
I have no doubt Queen Elizabeth thoroughly appreciated the joke 
of the fat man being bundled into a basket and tumbled into the 
Thames, but whether the subtlety of Falstafi’s “Do, good Prince 
Hal; do, good king’s son,” could penetrate her is, I venture to 
think, another question. Shakespeare, only too probably, spoke 
from sad experience when he condoled with the man “ whose good 
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wit was not seconded by the forward child, Understanding,” and 
said that this “strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning 
in a little room.” I suspect, no man ever had more reason to 
say it. I venture to think that we have failed to realise the 
miracle of Shakespeare till we have realised that he was so far 
in advance of his age as to be unintelligible to it. 

To resume: Perhaps the most incredible article in the orthodox 
creed is that which calls on us to believe that Shakespeare 
voluntarily ceased writing plays at the age of forty-six; unless 
the orthodox explanation is more incredible still. He ceased 
from his great work when four years younger than Milton was 
when he commenced his; and what is the reason that is found 
satisfactory? Because his sole object all along had been money ; 
and he had made asmuchasherequired. Buta recent discovery 
happens to show that he had not made as much as he required; 
for, three years later, we find him at Belvoir Castle doing hack’s 
work for hack’s rate of pay—“ prodding rats” when he might 
still have been “ pinning lions,” and making more money at 
the nobler sport. So that no one need believe any more that 
it was “ for gain, not glory,’ Shakespeare wrote his plays. It 
is always pleasing when a monstrous libel fails of its object. 
But this explanation failing, the anomaly is left unexplained, 

If ever man wrote for pleasure, it was Shakespeare. If ever 
poetry was written under supreme excitement, it was Shakes- 
peare’s. To look further for incentive is pure perversity, or 
betrays ulterior motive. 

On the one hand the possibilities of Stratford Grammar 
School, on the other the possibilities of genius, are stretched and 
strained to the utmost, in order that they may meet in the boy 
Shakespeare and account for what would otherwise be miraculous, 
the culture now recognised in the plays. Professor Collins is 
clearly of opinion that Shakespeare could read Greek; and he 
makes the fanciful conjecture that Greek was taught in the 
upper forms at Stratford. The point need not delay us, since 
it seems clear that Shakspere never reached those forms. But 
here is a list of Latin authors with knowledge of which Mr. Lee 
and Professor Collins between them find it necessary to credit a 
boy of thirteen: Seneca, Terence, Cicero, Vergil, Plautus, Ovid, 


Horace, Erasmus’ Colloguies, Cato’s Disticha, and portions of 
VOL, Lil 65 
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Cesar, Sallust, and Livy. Well may Mr. Greenwood opine that 
‘‘many a man who has taken his ‘ First’ in Classics and been a 
scholar of his college has not had anything like so good a 
grounding in Latin as this”—an opinion that I am in a position 
to confirm. 

But, according to Professor Collins and Sir Theodore Martin, 
it is all quite simple to those who know what genius is. With 
your average human being this is impossible, but with genius, 
rightly and sympathetically understood, all things are possible. 
One wonders if these distinguished critics have ever seriously 
considered what the word really connotes. Surely it connotes a 
difference not merely of degree, but of kind. Now there are all 
degrees of capacity for acquiring knowledge, and the greatest is 
led up to from the least by an unbroken series. The extremes 
are no way different in kind from one another. For this reason— 
that genius is a thing per se, something mysteriously apart— 
acquisitive powers, even the most extraordinary, should not be 
reckoned genius. Conversely, no amount of genius can give the 
results of acquirement; the genius must gain these by just the 
same methods as the rest of us. It cannot, for instance, give a 
miraculous familiarity with foreign tongues, or with geography, 
or, again, with Italian legal process, or Italian canal systems. No 
more blind search for a definition was ever made than that 
which resulted in explaining genius as “‘ the infinite capacity for 
taking pains.” There is only one word in it that redeems it 
from inanity, the word “infinite.” It is wrong essentially, 
because it identifies genius with an activity of mind, whereas in 
truth it is a passivity; a receptive state, not a state of effort; 
energetic indeed, but with derived energy. All our language 
with regard to it implies this. We use passive inflections for it. 
It is “inspired,” it is an “‘ afflatus” ; ‘God whispersin the ear” 
of genius; “the unpremeditated verse” is “ dictated”; one 
who, if ever man could, spoke from experience goes so far as to 
say that when a mortal is being borne on the “ viewless wings ” 
the “dull brain ” (the organ of conscious intellect) ‘‘ perplexes 
and retards.” Genius may not even go with exceptional all- 
round brain-power. Merely, to use an expressive modern word 
for it, so far unspoilt, it has magic. And that is but another 
way of saying that its mental process is different in kind irom 
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ordinary mental processes. Genius has been so much the deus 
ex machiné in this argument that it is necessary to clear one’s 
ideas a little upon the subject. ‘Ah, but you people do not 
know what genius can do,” we have so often heard. Perhaps 
not; yet we may know pretty decisively what it cannot do. It 
cannot give the results of education without the process of 
education. Genius has royal roads of its own, wonderful enough; 
but there is no royal road to information. It will not account 
for the learning in the plays. 

Shakspere’s intimate friendship with Southampton, accepted 
by Mr. Lee and others as the most natural thing in the world, is 
just, but only just, conceivable on the assumption that tran- 
scendent genius bridged the otherwise impassable gulf between 
noble and play-actor which existed in those days. It becomes 
absolutely inconceivable when we have realised that Shakespeare 
was no transcendent genius to his contemporaries. Besides, in 
any case, the transcendent genius had not yet manifested itself. 
It is next to impossible that at the date of the dedication of 
Venus and Adonis Southampton could have known any but the 
three earliest plays, of which Mr. Lee justly says that they 
“could not with certainty be pronounced to be beyond the ability 
of other men.” Again, then, the explanation given breaks down, 
and no other is forthcoming. But there is a most extraordinary 
sentence in the dedication, not included among Mr. Lee’s citations 
from it. The author “vows to take advantage of all idle hours, 
till I have honoured you with some graver labour.” Truly a 
magnificent honour for the great nobleman to have the idle hours 
of this play-actor, late call-boy, thus devoted to him in prospect. 
The words would seem to be either the words of a half-crazy 
egoist, or of a man following an important profession or engaged 
in weighty business. 

Some have striven to show that Shakespeare’s mistakes in 
geography disprove the theory that the plays were written by a 
man of culture. He has been laughed at for supposing that it 
was possible to go from Milan to Verona by water. As a matter 
of fact, there is nothing to prove that he did suppose this; and 
what he has actually said is fully explained by the ancient canal 
system of Northern Italy, as now understood. Again, from the 
time of Ben Jonson onwards Shakespeare has been smiled at 
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for furnishing Bohemia with a sea-coast; and, behold! the last 
news is that the ancient empire of Bohemia—and the mention of 
the oracle implies ancient history—had a sea-coast; in point of 
fact, two; extending, as we are told it did, from the Adriatic to 
the Baltic. When these and other charges of ignorance are 
brushed aside there remains a familiarity with places and things 
Italian, together with a marvellous reproduction of the Italian 
atmosphere, that would lead us at once to the conclusion that 
the author had been there, if we did not imagine that we knew 
he had not. Some people think he had. 

One small but curious paradox may be commended to the 
notice of the Bishop of Chester. His Lordship gave lately what 
I am told was a very interesting lecture (I believe it has not 
been published) on the educational theories of Shakespeare. No 
doubt the man who has taught us that “there is no darkness but 
ignorance” would set upon the means of enlightenment a high 
theoretical value. His practical estimate of those means, sup- 
posing he was Shakspere of Stratford, is known to us only too 
well. One of his daughters could not write her name, and the 
other could not, or could barely, read writing. 

The last historical glimpse (except what his will gives us) 
that we get of Shakspere is, as set forth by Mr. Lee, calculated 
to raise a smile. At the same time it remains, I believe, the sole 
new fact that ‘200 years of patient investigation” have brought 
to light. The scene is Belvoir Castle, a.p. 1613. The great 
dramatist had then retired from regular business—this seems to 
be the phrase appropriate to his strictly mercantile disposition— 
but the ruling passing was still strong within him, and he was 
not averse to turning an honest penny at odd jobs—I beg Mr. 
Lee’s pardon—I should say, obtaining an inconsiderable emolu- 
ment from fortuitous employment. He had been engaged by the 
Earl of Rutland to make an impresa (Milton’s “ quaint imprese,”’ 
a soit of device with a motto) in co-operation with Burbage, the 
actor, for which each was to receive the sum of forty-four shil- 
lings. Still the old story, it is sad to think; still sorted with 
actors; still below the salt; and this in a house where Jonson, 
Mr. Lee tells us, had been an honoured guest. Honoured, how- 
ever, by the (late) Countess only, it would seem, for the (late) 
Earl had by no means approved of her “keeping table with 
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poets,” as we learn from another source. Writing to the Times 
in December 1905, Mr. Lee triumphantly points to this discovery as 
a proof of the “ homage” that was paid to Shakespeare by a mem- 
ber of the aristocracy of the land—a climax of absurdity that the 
editor of that journal allowed me to point out a few days later. 
Mr. Lee anticipated documents being found that would exhibit 
Shakespeare also as an honoured guest. I ventured to prophesy 
that nothing of the kind would happen. I need scarcely say 
that nothing has. 

In what more remains I address myself chiefly to those who 
admit, what has always till now been admitted, that there are 
difficulties, and great difficulties, in the way of the Shaksperean 
authorship; and with whom, as with myself, the only question, 
in comparing this with any other theory, is, on which side are 
the greater, and on which side the less. Now, the difficulties 
being thus admitted, what is to be set to the credit of the theory 
to weigh against them? A fixed idea. A fixed idea on what 
would appear strong evidence; that is to say, first the name, 
similar if not identical, on title-pages; secondly, contem- 
porary opinion; thirdly, the utterances of Ben Jonson; who, 
both sides agree, must have known the facts. Ido not mention 
the general tradition, because that is derivative; being, at any 
tate mainly, founded on these. Now there are fixed ideas and 
fixed ideas. I have a fixed idea that the earth goes round the 
sun; amd I have no doubt I could give a fairly good account of 
my reasons for that belief. I have a fixed idea that Vergil wrote 
the Aineid ; but it would puzzle me to say offhand just why I 
am certain of that. At the same time I do feel certain that if I 
investigated I should find complete proof. On the other hand, 
not having made the inquiry, I must admit it to be just con- 
ceivable that I should not. A little time back I had a similar 
fixed idea that Shakspere of Stratford wrote the Plays. Some- 
thing led me to inquire into the foundations of my belief, and, 
to my surprise, I found, or seemed to find, the ground crumbling 
beneath me at every step. I found the evidence very different 
from what I feelsure I should find in the case of Vergil. It was, 
in fact, such as to lay me open to consider any alternative theory 
that should present less difficulties. The fixed idea was shaken 
at its foundation. Might not its existence be accounted for if 
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some one, especially some one with a genius for such things, had 
deliberately set himself to work to produce it? That is the 
question I wish to put. 

It is not my intention to discuss or even formally to state the 
alternative theory that has been proposed. At the same time, 
although my immediate object is only to make out a case for 
inquiry, even so much as that cannot be done without showing 
that some alternative theory is possible. I will put a hypothetical 
case, the personal problem of which might, up to a certain point, 
have more than one solution. Imagination plays such an 
important part in the apologists’ case that we must, in our turn, 
be allowed to indulge in imaginings. 

Let us imagine, then, a highly placed statesman of that time, 
who was extremely, even inordinately, fond of the theatre, as we 
happen to know one of them was; and let us suppose that he 
had, latent in him, extraordinary dramatic genius. Whenever 
he saw a play this latent power would tell him that it was not all 
what it might be; and his fingers would itch to mend it. He 
would probably be well known behind the scenes, and would be 
quite liable to suggest a certain proceeding to one of the cast; 
and who more likely to be selected than Shakspere of Stratford 
—not only an actor, but a man of most practical ideas? It would 
be arranged between them that the statesman should try his 
hand. But absolute secrecy would be a condition sine qué non ; 
for it would be as much as his high place was worth to be known 
to write for the stage. There would seem to the actor-manager 
no great harm in keeping such trifles as emendations secret; 
every one was making emendatious. But in the result these 
particular emendations might be found to put magic and 
magnetism into the plays. They would draw, and the practical 
man would ask for a further supply. Emendations might easily 
expand into original plays, and the practical man’s conscience 
expand with them—such things have been. But now let us make 
another supposition. Suppose this great statesman were known 
for a writer, of whom one of our greatest could say, “He was a 
poet. His language has a sweet and majestic rhythm, which 
satisfies the sense no less than the almost superhuman wisdom of 
his philosophy satisfies the intellect. Itis a strain which distends 
and then bursts the circumference of the reader’s mind, and 
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pours itself forth with it into the universal element with which it 
has sympathy.” (Could even a great poet better describe the 
language of Shakespeare?) Shelley goes on to say that this 
statesman alone among mortals can be compared with Plato, 
whose “language is that of an immortal spirit rather than a 
man.” Now itis clear what would happen. Our statesman has 
latent in him not only exceptional dramatic talent, but, according 
to this authority, a potentiality of sublime poetry such that the 
world can scarcely show his fellow. He will clearly go far 
beyond the requirements of the theatre; he may even produce 
poetry that later ages, if not his own, shall prostrate themselves 
before and worship. In a word, we might have the Shakespeare 
Plays, not only as they were known to the Elizabethans, but as 
they are known to us. 

Against this we have to set the fixed idea. But suppose, 
as I have said, one of the subtlest brains that ever existed had 
set itself to produce this idea in order to cover his tracks (and 
experts tell us that a very good way toconceal one’s own identity 
is to assume another man’s); I doubt whether wit of mine or 
Mr. Lee’s would be likely to run him to earth. Yet time might 
discover him, for in time truth will out, however deep the well. 

Would a high-placed statesman lend himself to the deceit? 
Examples could be found. At one time Francis Bacon’s brother 
Anthony was in the Queen’s bad books; and there is extant the 
draft of a letter that Francis wrote for Anthony to copy and 
forward to her sacred Majesty. It shows an order of hypocrisy 
so subtle, so dramatic and natural, that it is scarcely surpassed 
even in the oration that Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
another Antony. Again, does Shakspere’s character offer any 
impediment? On the contrary, apart from conceptions derived 
from his supposed authorship of the plays—which, logically, the 
moment an alternative theory is started, must be put on one side, 
or we are arguing in a circle—he was just the man. Moreover, 
to debit him with the misdemeanour is to debase humanity, and 
shake our faith, far less than to hold that it was ‘‘for gain, not 
glory,” that he wrote his glorious plays. That way atheism lies. 

There remain the utterances of Ben Jonson. With regard 
to these, it must be admitted at once thatif they are to be taken 
literally there is no case; not even a case for inquiry. But are 
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they to be taken literally ? Arethere signs thatin these utterances 
Jonson is speaking in riddles, as has been claimed? They are 
certainly most puzzling. I have already shown in what curiously 
identical terms he speaks of Shakespeare and Bacon. Each had 
reached the literary summit ; each was remarkable for unrestrained 
humour. He all but idolised Shakespeare, and from the following 
beautiful passage we may infer the same degree of veneration for 
Bacon :. 


I have and do reverence him for the greatness that was only proper to 
himself, in that he seemed to me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men 
and worthy of admiration that had been in many ages. In his adversity I ever 
prayed that God would give him strength, for greatness he could not want. 
Neither could I condole in a word or syllable for him, as knowing no accident 
could do harm to virtue, but rather help to make it manifest. 


This, indeed, only stops short of idolatry. At the same time it 
makes idolatry intelligible. Can we imagine it applied to the 
hero of the Manningham story, the best authenticated of all the 
Shakspere stories? What, then, did Jonson mean ? 

Let us next consider the vastly overrated verses prefixed to 
the 1623 Folio. They are confused, spasmodic, forced, and even 
theatrical. They are vigorous—for when did Jonson ever failin 
vigour ?—but it is the vigour of effort. Heis deliberately stimu- 
Jating himself. Any one who will compare them with, for instance, 
his verses to Drayton will, I am sure, recognise this. He is not 
writing naturally; his heart is not in the business. He praises 
Shakespeare for his “well tornéd and true filéd lines,” in flat 
contradiction to the assertion of the players in their preface, with 
which he showed, both long before and long after 1623, that he 
really agreed ; and there are other marks of insincerity. But if 
he could not write sincerely why did he write at all? 

Again, is it not an extraordinary thing that there is no note 
of grief or regret in these famous lines? Does that surprise no 
one? This beloved, this idolised friend had died an early death 
only six orseven years before, and hereis Jonson, his worshipper, 
writing a set of cheerful verses, full of quips and cranks, on the 
sad occasion of the posthumous publication of his dead friend’s 
great works. Noteven the note of friendlinessin them, that isso 
conspicuous in the Drayton lines. It is not as though he had 
paid his tribute in an epitaph. Of all theepitaphs he wrote—and 
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he wrote many—there was none for Shakespeare. But perhaps, 
after all, seven years is a long time. We shall see that two 
sufficed for the oblivion of the idolised object. 

In the Discoveries Jonson gives us a scriptorum catalogus from 
which Baconians notice that Shakespeare’s name is omitted. It 
has been objected that this is not a list of poets; and I think 
the objection holds. But the objectors have, so far as I know, 
overlooked the fact that Jonson has, elsewhere—viz., in a con- 
versation with Drummond of Hawthornden—given another 
catalogus, to which the same exception cannot be taken. The 
case is curious. 

Shakespeare died in 1616. In 1618 Jonson was staying with 
Drummond in Scotland, and gave him a list of “poets he had 
lived with”; poets who were, or had been, his contemporaries. 
The list contains fourteen names, but not the name of the “Star 
of Poets,”’ *‘ Soul of the age,” and all but idolised friend, whose 
grave was so new. Surely this will be allowed strange; not the 
least strange part being that in these conversations Shake- 
speare is twice mentioned, and both times in a cold, 
critical, unsympathetic, and even fault-finding way. A strange 
treatment of an idolised dead friend. What is the answer to the 
riddle ? 

Now, just as we found that the fixed idea of the Shaksperean 
authorship might be explained if a sufficient intelligence should 
have set itself the task of producing the fixed idea, so we shall 
more easily conceive that Jonson spoke in riddles if a probable 
motive can be suggested for his using such a mode of speech. 
And here, even to make good the case for inquiry, it is necessary 
to trench on the Baconian argument; though this will be done 
no more than is absolutely necessary. 

So far as I am aware, the first intimation we get of personal 
relations between Jonson and Bacon is about 1618, when Bacon 
sends him off on his Scottish walking-tour with a good-natured 
jest. In 1621 he is at York House, where Bacon was born, 
writing a birthday poem (not a sonnet, as Mr. Greenwood calls 
it) in honour of its master. He was also—I quote from Mr. 
Greenwood—“ one of the ‘good pens’ who, as Archbishop Tenison 
tells us, aided him in translating his works into Latin.” But, 
apart from these evidences, 'it is clear from Jonson’s own language 
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that they were on terms of intimacy. Bacon, who was always 
dignified in public, would, one feels, draw the line at giving way 
to his propensity to unseasonable jesting before any but an 
intimate. Now I think we may, without great improbability, 
reconstruct the situation. In the first place, Jonson would be 
let into the secret of the Plays some time between 1618 and 1621. 
A more unquiet resting-place for a secret could hardly be found. 
Then, again, there would be at Gorhambury a complete atmo- 
sphere of jesting. Bacon was irrepressible, and he would not 
spare Jonson; and Jonson, we may be sure, would always be 
ready to give as good as was sent. All this may be safely 
assumed. Now,ifJonson had one weakness rather than another, 
it took the direction of fancying himself as a scholar. Bacon’s 
scholarship, which was not that of a pupil of Camden, would not 
escape criticism. ‘‘Small Latin and less Greek’? may very well 
have been thrown at Bacon’s head before it appeared as a stric- 
ture on Shakespeare. It would be quite in Jonson’s manner, on 
provocation. Then, again, nothing in the world is more likely 
than that Bacon would get called by his nom de plume by the 
select circle at Gorhambury; and so we should have that riddle in 
the Discoveries, ‘‘De Shakspeare nostrat:’’ quite naturally ex- 
plained. We even understand that puzzling word nostrat: other- 
wise so out of place. Perhaps even the mysterious “ Swan of Avon ”’ 
phrase would not be entirely outside the possibilities of conjecture. 
Once admit the element of jest and private allusion—and, strange 
as it may seem on such an occasion, Jonson was in jesting 
mood—and the unintelligible becomes intelligible, or at least has 
its presence explained. 

But what an incomplete thing history, and especially bio- 
graphy, must be. Except for a single line of Ben Jonson’s, half 
of Bacon’s character would have been a dead letterfor us. We 
picture him walking through life with the staid and even pace of 
the statesman and philosopher; we look through a little opening 
in the curtain that Jonson has left for us, and we discover a 
farceur ; and a farceur whose farce overstepped the line that 
Jonson, who was no purist, thought the limit of decorum. What 
a vast difference in our estimate these few parenthetical words 
have made, and how near we were to missing them ! 

But we naturally imagine another subject of conversation at 
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this date (c. 1621) between the two poets. Jonson, as Canon 
Beeching says, was quite exceptional in the importance he 
attached to the printing of his plays. What more likely than 
that he should suggest to Bacon that he should print his ina 
collected form? Bacon, bitterly disappointed with his reception 
as a poet, no single human being, not even Jonson, being alive 
to the superhuman side of his work—no doubt because it was 
superhuman—would demur.- What was the use? Perhaps, 
after all, the works were not whathehad thought them. Jonson, 
alive to the human side, would think them excellent acting plays, 
and would urge his point; and Jonson, no doubt, could make 
himself very irresistible. Bacon would at last consent. “ Have 
your will, then; only, it must be your doing, not mine: I am 
weary of it.” Thus might the state of the 1623 Folio be accounted 
for. There seems to be little doubt that Jonson wrote at least 
one of the prefaces, besides the prefatory verses. (The gradual 
development of Jonson’s appreciation of Shakespeare is a study 
in itself. It is just possible that at the very last, at some time 
after 1630, he was within sight of the truth; possibly when he 
said that his hero had “ filled all numbers, and was the mark and 
acme of our language.’’) 

To sum up: On the one side, granting the primary, not im- 
probable, premiss that an Elizabethan statesman might have had 
dramatic genius, all the rest follows not improbably. On the 
other is a mass of paradoxes and apparent contradictions, so great 
that the Shaksperean authorship was doubted, and even denied, 
before an alternative theory had been suggested. 

The final conclusion appears to be that, while there is suffi- 
cient evidence to make us doubt, or possibly to disbelieve, the 
Shakespearean authorship, involving as it does what seem impos- 
sibilities, yet it is not strong enough at present definitely to 
establish any othertheory. The logical attitude would seem to be a 
suspension of the judgment, with a desire for fuller inquiry ; not 
forgetting that impatience and ridicule have not always been 
found on the side of truth. 

GEorRGE Hooxuam. 


THE NEW REFORMS IN INDIA 


In August 1906 Lord Minto, the Viceroy of India, penned a 
Minute in which his Excellency analysed and discussed the 
political aspect of Indian affairs, and four days later he appointed 
a Committee consisting of four members of his Council, the late 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Mr. (now Sir) H. Erle Richards, Mr. (now 
Sir) Edward Baker, and myself as chairman, with Mr. (now Sir) 
Herbert Risley as secretary, to consider and report on certain 
specific suggestions of reform, and on the general question of 
giving to natives of India a larger measure of political representa- 
tion and wider opportunities of expressing their views on 
administrative matters. The Committee completed their con- 
fidential inquiries, and sent in their report in October following. 
Their report has not been published, and I am therefore precluded 
from detailing its recommendations, the general tenor of which, 
however, may be surmised. It was forwarded with a despatch 
from the Government of India to the Secretary of State, with 
whose concurrence public inquiries were addressed to all the 
local governments in India as to the best method of carrying 
out the objects above indicated, with due regard to the wide 
differences in race, language, religion, education, social conditions, 
and political capacity of the heterogeneous populations comprised 
within the various Provinces. 

Nearly two years elapsed before the replies received from the 
local governments could be considered by the Government of 
India and forwarded with recommendations to the Secretary of 
State. Lord Morley’s despatch in reply was issued on November 27, 
and was followed on December 17 by his speech in the House of 
Lords, in which the momentous changes to which he had given 
his approval were laid before Parliament and the public. 

Before examining the nature and tendency of these changes 
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it will be well to state briefly the problem presented for solution, 
and the views of Lord Minto with which his colleagues generally 
concurred. The growth of western education, initiated some fifty 
years ago, is bearing abundant fruit. Important classes of the 
population are learning to realise their position, to estimate for 
themselves their own intellectual capacities, and to compare their 
claims for an equality of citizenship with those of the ruling race. 
The directing influences of political life at home are simultaneously 
in full accord with the advance of educated thinkers in India. The 
political atmosphere is full of change, questions come before the 
ruling power which it cannot ignore, and the privileges which it 
considers wise to confer should emanate from itself as boons 
willingly and spontaneously conferred, and not as concessions 
grudgingly and reluctantly yielded. 

It is worth while to consider the position somewhat further. 
The soft sentimentalist who would govern an empire with plati- 
tudes, and who would have us hand India over to the Indians 
to return to the chaos and anarchy from which we redeemed it, 
may be set aside. On the other hand, the crude idea of the 
British Philistine at home or in India, who has no acquaintance 
with the educated native, and no sympathy with his aspirations, 
is to suppress by force all outward manifestations of inquietude 
or discontent. He pertinently enough discounts Mr. Gladstone’s 
dictum that ‘‘force is no remedy,” by inquiring why a police 
force is maintained to arrest, and a judiciary to punish, the thief 
and the robber, or why an army is maintained if not to combat 
enemies within as well as without the realm. If discontent is 
manifested by seditious or violent movements, he would say, 
‘Put them down with the strong hand, and if the existing means 
are inadequate, employ more policemen and enroll more soldiers.” 
But though the maintenance of law and order, and the suppres- 
sion of crime are admittedly the prime duty of a government— 
pace Mr. Birrell in Ireland—they do not comprise the whole of 
our British creed. As we desire in our own country to be 
“godly and quietly governed,”’ so we desire to extend the same 
peaceful rule to those aliens who have fallen under our sway. 
We decided fifty years ago to give a sound western education to 
all Indians who could avail themselves of it, and to that policy 
we shall resolutely adhere, merely modifying the system to 
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correct errors and to ensure the best results. The Dutch in their 
Eastern possessions have adopted a different policy with a view 
to maintain the absolute dependence of their subjects upon 
themselves. In 1904 there were no colleges for natives in the 
Dutch East Indies, and only eight secondary schools. In India there 
were 198 colleges and 5300 secondary schools, besides private 
institutions. The astonishing power of the educational leaven 
in India in producing the effects indicated at the outset of this 
article may be to some extent realised when it is known that 
throughout British India the literates in English number only 1 
per cent., and the literates in the vernacular only 14 per cent. 
of the entire population of about 300 millions. Whence arises 
the inquietude and dissatisfaction which tend to spread so rapidly 
from the educated to the half-educated and the ignorant. Burke 
says, ‘‘ Every duty is a limitation of some power,” and we know 
that the duties imposed by an efficient government are many. 
The truth is that as all laws involve restriction and restraint, 
and in the last resort compulsion, so all governments out of touch 
with the people themselves must sooner or later incur some 
measure of reprobation and reproach, if not of antipathy and 
odium. In England we solve the difficulty by our system of 
party government, tempered by general elections. The Romans 
left their subject peoples pretty much to their own indigenous 
rule, only insisting on law and order, and the regular payment 
of tribute. If George III. and his advisers had realised in their 
day the things that belonged to their own and the colonists’ 
peace, the United States might now be part of the British Empire. 
Our justice combined with our strength has secured the contented 
acceptance of our government in India hitherto, and because the 
native governments we replaced were unjust and oppressive and 
had brought anarchy and ruin on the country, our rule has been 
regarded as beneficent by the millions of our subjects. 

But now that western education has implanted a new spirit, 
and the miseries of preceding generations are forgotten, justice 
and efficiency in the government are no longer sufficient for the 
educated class and the increasing numbers who are influenced 
by it. Whatthen is the remedy? The remedy is this, that the 
natives of the country must be invited to take part in the 
government, and to share the reproach, if not the antipathy and 
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odium to which all governments are from their very nature more 
or lessliable. This is the fundamental and conclusive reason for 
wise political concessions. 

To turn now to the actual reforms. The Government of 
India note that the scheme of reform forwarded to the local 
governments for consideration has met with ample and outspoken 
criticism from the most intelligent educated Indians whose 
opinions were sought, but the existence of so many varied classes, 
races and creeds, and the lack of any real national sentiment was 
shown by the tendency of the advocates of each particular class 
and interest to consider how their own advantage might best 
be secured, and to ignore the general welfare. The first pro- 
posal was to constitute an Advisory Council of Ruling Chiefs 
and territorial magnates, who would meet only when specially 
summoned, would discuss only matters referred to them by 
Government, and whose deliberations and decisions would be 
confidential unless Government otherwise determined. Among 
the subjects on which the advice of such a Council might be of 
service are the Imperial service troops, military questions affect- 
ing Indians, Chiefs’ Colleges, education, plague and cholera, 
inland customs and excise, post and telegraphs, railways, mutual 
legal and police assistance and co-operation. It was found on 
inquiry that the Ruling Chiefs themselves were opposed to a 
Council on which territorial magnates would sit on equal terms 
with themselves. The expense to the chiefs, who travel in state 
with large retinues, would be excessive unless the Council met at 
rare intervals. These and other objections led the Government 
of India to abandon the original scheme and to content them- 
selves with recommending an Imperial Council of Ruling Chiefs 
only. Lord Morley is doubtful whether even this modified scheme 
will command success, but he will not oppose a full and fair trial 
if details can be framed at once acceptable to the chiefs and 
workable in practice. The probability seems to be that this 
Council will remain in limbo, and that the practice of consulting 
the chiefs individually both personally and by letter will continue 
to prevail. 

Ancillary to the Imperial Council of chiefs and notables, the 
Government of India invited opinions as to the formation of 
Advisory Councils for the various Provinces. These were to be 
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entirely apart and distinct from the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. They might, it was suggested, embrace landholders, 
and selected leaders of industry, commerce, capital and the pro- 
fessions, to promote in consultation a better understanding 
between all, and to clear away prejudices and misconceptions. 
The replies were far from unanimous. Three local governments 
demurred to the proposal entirely, while the others suggested 
Councils varying respectively from 5 to 35 members. The 
general drift of opinion among the numerous other persons and 
bodies consulted was favourable, but the membership recom- 
mended varied from 10 to as many as 80. The Government of 
India finally recommended that such a Council might be formed 
in any Province where the head of the local government was of 
opinion that it might be of service. Its object would be to pro- 
vide a means of obtaining advice on proposals both for legislative 
and for administrative measures, and of conveying information 
as to the intentions and motives of Government, and it would be 
an authentic sign that Government desired to take the leading 
men of the Province into their confidence. Lord Morley doubts 
the utility of these Provincial Advisory Councils, and favours 
the opinion expressed by the Government of India that “‘ greater 
facilities for public discussion . . . should be met rather by extend- 
ing the powers of the Legislative Councils than by setting up rival 
councils which must to some extent conflict with them.” This 
is a forcible criticism. There seems to be little advantage in 
creating a Council of a merely advisory character, which might 
excite the jealousy and antagonism of the Legislative Council, 
when it is always open to a Governor or a Lieut.-Governor to 
summon for consultation and advice, whenever and wherever he 
desires, as many or as few of the leading men of his Province as 
he may think fit. The Advisory Council might grow in strength 
and utility, but the probability is that any influence and prestige 
it might from its constitution possess at the outset would wane 
and disappear before the increasing power of the Legislative 
Council. The two proposals now examined merely preface the 
main reforms proposed by the Government of India, namely, 
the changes in the Imperial and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, and in the disposal of the Imperial and the Provincial 
Budgets. 
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Following the order adopted in Lord Morley’s despatch it 
will be convenient to deal first with the Legislative Councils of 
the Provinces. The members of these Councils at present vary 
in number from 10 in Burma and the Punjab to 24 in Madras 
and Bombay. The Government of India propose an increase in 
the numbers varying from 17 in Burma, 25 in the Punjab, and 
37 in Eastern Bengal and Assam, to 47 in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and the United Provinces. They also propose to main- 
tain an official majority in each case. It will be sufficient to 
give the details for one of the larger provinces. Taking the 
first—Madras—we have: Ez-officio 3; viz., the members of the 
Executive Council 2, the Advocate General 1; Additional nomi- 
nated members, not more than half to be officials, the non-officials 
representing special interest or minorities or experts, 24; Elected 
members 19; viz., Corporation of Madras 1, Municipalities and 
District Boards 8, the University 1, Landholders 4, the Planting 
Community 1, Mahomedans 2, Chamber of Commerce 1, Indian 
Commercial Community 1. Total 46, or with the Governor 47. 

The object of this distribution of the elected members is to 
ensure the presence of representatives of the different classes 
enumerated. The need for this will be apparent from the 
followiig figures. At present the ‘‘ professional middle class,’’ 
which means the legal with a tinge of the scholastic, hold 66°6 
per cent. of the elected seats; in proportion to the population, 
however, they would be entitled to only 1°6 percent. The land- 
holders representing the agricultural interest hold 5°5 per: 
cent.; they are entitled to 69 per cent. The commercial 
members, European and native, hold 26 per cent.; they are 
entitled to 18 per cent. The lawyers have thus an undue and 
overwhelming preponderance: It should, however, in fairness be- 
stated that many of the lawyers are the owners of agricultural 
land, and to this extent represent the agricultural interest as well 
as the legal. No Mahomedan has ever obtained a seat by 
election in Madras. 

Lord Morley has introduced a drastic and far-reaching change, 
not cuntemplated by the Government of India, by deciding to do 
away with an official majority in all the Provincial Councils, 
He points out that in the Bombay Council as at present consti- 
tuted there is no official majority and that the Bombay Govern- 
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ment are willing to dispense with it altogether. He does not 
conceal from himself the risks of this new departure. The non- 
official majority, without trenching on the few subjects excluded 
by statute, may pass legislation of a character disapproved by 
the executive Government. This however can atonce be met by 
the statutory veto of the Governor. There may also be delay in 
legislation which is desired by Government, but the Secretary of 
State does not see how this will cause serious mischief. More 
often there may be opposition by the non-official members to 
legislation that the Government desires. But with largely 
increased numbers representing divergent interests and realising 
greater responsibility, Lord Morley thinks that a combination of 
all the non-official members to resist a measure proposed by Govern- 
ment would be unlikely. He also refers to a case in which Lord 
Minto decided to veto a Bill which the absence of an official 
majority would have rendered the Local Government unable to 
pass. The reference no doubt is to the Punjab Colonisation Bill, 
which excited much animadversion and discontent, and was 
disallowed by the Viceroy. Finally, the Governor-General in 
Council has power to legislate for the whole of India, and could 
exercise this power over the head of any Provincial Legislative 
Council if necessity required. Lord Morley does not refer to 
another result which will almost certainly ensue. There will be 
no more “ legislation by mandate’”’ in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. Forinstance, some years ago the Government of India 
required the Madras Legislative Council to insert a provision ina 
Bill under consideration to which every non-official was opposed, 
and this was accordingly done. In the debate one official 
member hinted that his own views, if he had been a non-official, 
might have been different from those he officially enter- 
tained; and the Government of India (de me fabula narratur /) 
on perusing the proceedings in which this lamentable lapse from 
orthodox official conviction was recorded, took the trouble to 
address a demi-official letter to the Governor of Madras—Sir 
Arthur Havelock—on the subject. On another occasion the 
Government of India, who were prepossessed in favour of a 
Punjab Bill to prevent the alienation of agricultural land from 
the yeomen and farmer class of that Province, were disposed to 
order similar legislation in provinces where the conditions were 
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entirely different. They only gave way to the strong protests 
that were raised. No such coercion will be possible in the 
absence of an official majority. On the other hand, there is a 
province where an Irrigation law is urgently needed to preserve 
the rights of Government in their own works of irrigation and in 
the distribution of the water, and it is doubtful whether any but 
an emasculated Act will be passed without an official majority. 

That eminent Indian lawyer and judge, the late Sir Bhashyam 
Iyengar, whose recent death is widely regretted, in his reply 
regarding the proposed reforms, wrote: ‘The division of the 
Legislative Council into the Executive Government supported by 
an official majority, and a non-official minority corresponding to 
an opposition to Government, is the introduction of a principle 
which in British India is as unconstitutional as it would be mis- 
chievous in result. In the records of the Legislative Council 
under the Act of 1861 the official members were frequently 
divided among themselves.”’ This was thecase when the Income 
Tax Act was introduced. Now, as the Government of India will 
be most reluctant to employ its supreme power to legislate 
against the express determination of the Provincial Council, and 
thus raise an outcry both in India and in England, the tendency 
of Lord Morley’s serious change will be to make the Local 
Governments more independent of the Government of India in 
this respect, and thus to co-operate indirectly with the objects 
aimed at in the appointment of the Decentralisation Commission 
whose report is now due. 

With regard to the principle of elective representation in the 
Legislative Councils the Government of India state that the 
replies they have received bear out to the fullest extent the 
conclusion that representation by classes and interests is the only 
practicable method. They quote a great array of authorities to 
the same effect; among them are Sir George Chesney, Sir 
Charles Aitchison, Lord Dufferin, Lord Ripon, Lord Kimberley, 
Lord Northbrook, and Mr. Gladstone. Lord Morley concurs with 
this general principle, but lays strong emphasis on the difficulty 
felt by the Government of India in securing satisfactory electoral 
bodies for the election of representatives of the different classes 
and interests, and the extent to which nomination will be required 
to supply the deficiencies of election, and he instances the pro- 
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posals made for securing representatives of the landholders and 
of the Mahomedans. 

To meet these difficulties the Secretary of State asks the 
Government of India to consider a scheme which he puts 
forward for obtaining the desired results by means of electoral 
colleges. Lord Morley is here on debatable ground; his 
proposals have immediately excited the opposition of the 
Mahomedans in India on one important point, and are open to 
serious objection on another, which is due to the special social 
conditions of India. Rather more than two years ago a repre- 
sentative gathering of influential Mahomedans from all parts of 
India presented a notable address of loyalty and confidence to 
the Viceroy. In reply Lord Minto said: 


. . . You justly claim that your position should be estimated not merely 
on your numerical strength, but in respect of the political importance of your 
community and the service it has rendered to the Empire. I am entirely in 
accord with you. ..,. The Mahomedan community may rest assured that 
their political rights and interests as a community will be safeguarded in any 
administrative reorganisation with which I am concerned. . . . 


The Government of India have fulfilled this promise in the 
proposals they have made for Mahomedan members of the 
various Legislative Councils. Lord Morley has now proposed for 
consideration a method of election by electoral colleges, and the 
illustration he gives is unfortunately based entirely on the 
numerical proportion of Mahomedans to Hindus, and thus 
destroys the value of Lord Minto’s promise, for in one important 
province the percentage of Hindus to Mahomedans is 89 to 6. 

This contretemps, perturbing enough to the Mahomedans 
in India, will no doubt be set right, as Lord Morley has elsewhere 
remarked that “no system of representation would be satisfac- 
tory, if it did not provide for the presence in the Councils of 
sufficient representatives of communities so important as are the 
Mahomedans and the landed classes,” and elsewhere he has said 
that, subject to the alterations required owing to the abandon- 
ment of the official majorities, he is ‘‘ready to accept generally 
the proposals for members and the constitution of the Councils.” 

But apart from this objection there is good reason to fear 
that the system of electoral colleges would fail to secure the 
representatives whom the Mahomedan community or the land- 
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holders would desire to elect. Lord Morley’s illustration 
supposes a Province with 20 millions of inhabitants, of whom 
15 millions are Hindus and 5 millions Mahomedans, and the 
number of members to be elected 12. There should accordingly 
be 9 Hindus and 3 Mahomedans elected. To effect this the 
Province would be divided into 3 electoral areas, with an electoral 
college of 100 in each—+.e., 75 Hindus and 25 Mahomedans, to be 
elected by the people. Then each electoral college would elect 3 
Hindu representatives and 1 Mahomedan. The first point to be 
noted is that the Hindu wire-pullers, having a great majority and 
being accustomed to manipulate elections, could easily find and 
elect a sufficient number of pliable and subservient Mahomedans 
to the electoral college whose votes would ensure the election of 
a Mahomedan Legislative Councillor amenable to Hindu guidance 
and not the Mahomedan who would be chosen by that commu- 
nity. Even if the 25 Mahomedan members of the electoral 
college were fairly elected and desirous of choosing a fit 
Mahomedan Councillor, the 75 Hindus could easily control the 
election and select a Mahomedan of their own choosing. They 
would give 26 of their votes to their own man and elect him, 
while the 25 Mahomedan members of the college would be help- 
less, and would certainly find no consolation in giving their own 
votes to one of three Hindus who must perforce be elected. 
The result above described might be avoided by requiring the 75 
Hindus to elect the 3 Hindus, and the 25 Mahomedans to elect the 
1 Mahomedan, but the wording of the despatch precludes this 
solution. 

With the landholders the case is even worse, for the better 
class among them regard it as a degradation to offer themselves 
for election. 

As regards the Imperial Legislative Council whose numbers 
are to be increased from 25 to 63, Lord Morley concurs that ‘‘a 
permanent official majority is absolutely necessary,” though he 
is “unable to persuade himself that to import a number of 
gentlemen to vote down something upon which they may or may 
not have heard the arguments will prove satisfactory.” It may 
be some consolation to reflect that this is frequently done in the 
House of Commons, to say nothing of the House of Lords. In 
India it means that the Government must retain the power of 
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governing. But why not “swallow one’s formulas,” and as 
several replies suggested, give a double vote to each official 
member, and so save a number of very busy men from being 
taken away from their work for three months of every year? 

Far greater freedom of discussion is to be granted to the 
Legislative Councils. When the formal replies have been given 
by Government to questions put by members, the latter are to 
be allowed—as in the House of Commons—to put supplementary 
questions, as Lord Morley is of opinion that “there can be no 
sufficient reason for prohibiting that method of eliciting informa- 
tion and expressing indirectly the opinions and wishes of the 
questioners.” To those who are acquainted with the ingenuity 
and pertinacity of many of “the questioners,”’ itis probable that 
during the Legislative Sessions the members of the Government 
and their secretaries will lead but a weary life. Members are 
also to be allowed to move resolutions on matters of public and 
general importance; such resolutions to be in the form of recom- 
mendations to the Government, as this will emphasise the fact 
that the decision must rest with the Government and not with 
the Council. 

Important changes will be made in dealing with the Budgets. 
The Imperial Budget will be presented by the Finance member 
much earlier than heretofore and in less precise detail. The 
Council will then resolve itself into Committee for the discussion 
of the Budget in convenient sections and continue the sittings 
from day to day till the work is completed. The Government 
will thus obtain the views of the Council at a stage when it will 
still be possible to act on the advice given. Members will be at 
liberty to move resolutions in the form of recommendations and 
press them to a division, but the Government will of course retain 
liberty to approve or reject the recommendations. All these pro- 
visions are entirely new. At the final meeting of the Council the 
Finance member will explain any alterations made and the reasons 
for not accepting any of the resolutions that may have been 
passed. A general discussion will follow as has hitherto been the 
practice; the Finance member will reply; the Viceroy will sum 
up; and the Budget will take effect. 

In the Provincial Councils the rough draft of the Budget as 
approved by the Government of India will be examined in detail 
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by a standing Committee (not exceeding 12) of the whole Council, 
the officials and the non-officials being in equal numbers, and the 
latter being elected annually by all the non-official members of 
the Council. The standing Committee will consider and if neces- 
sary revise all the items of expenditure not ear-marked for un- 
avoidable disbursement under the different heads of administration. 
The relative urgency of all the different claims put forward for 
allotments out of the available remainder of the revenue will be 
discussed and voted on; the Government will examine, accept, 
or modify the recommendations, and the Budget will then be 
passed at a final meeting of the Council. 

The Government of India rightly claim that the proposals 
put forward will give the Legislative Councils a reasonable share 
in the settlement of expenditure, will have a marked tendency to 
promote decentralisation, will enable the Local Governments 
to avail themselves of the assistance of the Legislative Councils 
to an extent which has hitherto been impossible, and will place 
representatives of all classes of the population in a position to 
take a more effective part in shaping the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and to exert a real influence upon the actual work of the 
administration. 

The culminating and perhaps the most significant and 
momentous change in the Indian administrative machinery 
which Lord Morley has decided upon relates to the Executive 
Councils. The Government of India abstain from making ‘any 
recommendation on the subject, remarking that this would be 
premature without experience of the working of the enlarged 
Legislative Councils. Lord Morley proposes to take statutory 
power for creating Executive Councils in the Provinces under 
Lieut.-Governors as may be found necessary, and to increase 
the members of those Councils in Madras and Bombay from two 
to four, of whom “one at least should be an Indian.’ The 
words ‘‘at least ” might well have been omitted. He also 
announced in the House of Lords that he proposed to act on the 
suggestion originally made by Lord Minto that the time had come 
for the admission of a native of India to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, which consists of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
members of the Departments, Home, Legislative, Finance, Com- 
merce and Industry, Revenue and Agriculture, Military. My 
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own opinion—if a personal reference is permissible—has been in 
favour of a native member in the Executive Councils of the 
Viceroy and of the Governors of Madras and Bombay. The 
creation of Executive Councils for the Lieut.-Governors was not 
in the field of discussion in 1906. 

The chief reason in favour of Executive Councils for the 
Lieut.-Governors of the larger Provinces is—and I speak from 
experience as a member of the Council of Madras—that it is 
physically impossible for one man to dispose personally of the 
infinity of work that has to be done. Hence a very large portion 
of what is disposed of in Madras and Bombay by a member of 
Council, must be done in other Provinces by the Secretaries 
and Under-Secretaries. Even the Secretaries in these Provinces 
are men of less standing and experience than in Madras and 
Bombay. What is flippantly called “the hypertrophy of the 
Under-Secretary” is much to be deprecated. The drawback to 
the system of a Governor or Lieut.-Governor with a Council is 
that in matters so important as to require joint consideration by 
the members, the wheels of the administrative coach may slacken 
speed, but per contra a more matured judgment or decision is 
ensured. 

As regards the admission of an Indian to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, a constitutional change is required of a different 
order from the enlarged numbers and powers of the Legislative 
Councils, a change which will show that natives of India may be 
admitted to the inner counsels of the Government, and will take 
away the reproach thatno one of the 300 millions of the inhabi- 
tants of India is fit to be selected as a constituted and recognised 
adviser of the Viceroy in directing the affairs of the Indian 
Empire. Many of the most thoughtful and influential Indians 
regard this change as of greater practical importance and value 
than any of the others that have come under consideration. 
Even a strong Conservative like the late Sir Bhashyam Iyengar 
heartily favoured it. It would be a visible and convincing proof 
that we do not desire to govern as aliens and conquerors, but 
that qualified Indians will be welcomed as co-rulers with our- 
selves. The change is advocated not to secure greater efficiency, 
but to strengthen the Government by political content. The 
chief argument against it is that matters of great moment 
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and secrecy might be divulged, and that even loyalty might be 
wanting in a time of crisis. But many confidential subjects have 
perforce to be made known to native subordinates in the secre- 
tariat and the printing office, who are ordinarily found trust- 
worthy. If ever such a blunder should be made as the appoint- 
ment of a loquacious or even a disloyal member of Council, 
he could be invited to resign or would be removed, and meanwhile 
there would be formed an inner Cabinet within the Council, as 
has been done before now nearer home. 

The great impending changes in the administration of our 
Indian Empire that have now been discussed have been thought 
out with anxious care, and decided upon with the gravity due to 
their importance. It was Warren Hastings who said; “To 
obtain empire is common; to govern it well has been rare indeed.” 
As the curtains of the future are lifted may it be found that this 
rare gilt of wisdom in governing empire has been the part of Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto, and that their courageous statesmanship 
has increased and strengthened the loyalty of the Indian races 
and peoples to the British throne. 

But let not the primary duty be shirked of maintaining law 
and order and of protecting the innocent. There was no need 
for hesitation, and there has been mischief by delay, in passing 
the new laws for the uprooting of anarchical societies and the 
swift punishment of miscreants, who, as Sir Harvey Adamson 
explained in the Viceroy’s Council, are already terrorising their 
loyal and peaceable fellow countrymen in their organised career 
of robbery and murder, and of assassination of officials both 
European and native, and making daily more difficult the detec- 


tion and punishment of their crimes. 
A. T. ARUNDEL. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


I am writing these notes in Toronto, a city that might be defined 
as Boston’s little sister. Unquestionably Toronto is the chief seat 
of Canadian culture, and as such entitled to regard the great com- 
mercial foci—Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver—with a pretty 
smile of kindly patronage. She is also the citadel of Ontario 
Puritanism—a chaste analogy of utilitarian virtues—and cynics 
in Hamilton, Kingston and lesser towns are in the habit of 
suggesting that she is not ‘Toronto the good”’ but “‘ Toronto the 
goody-good.”” Yet if it were wise to look for them, it is probable 
that I should discover in her a fewfair redeeming vices. At any 
rate she is neither too old nor too overcome by a sense of self- 
righteousness to be incapable of the joie-de-vivre which is one of the 
characteristics of the true metropolis—a characteristic of Paris or 
even of latter-day London which one misses in Berlin or even in 
New York. There are times when Toronto, for all her stately 
virginity, condescends to be a tomboy and make a cheerful noise. 
Last night in an interval of mild muggy weather, the New Year 
came in, and every noise-producing mechanism in the city, from 
a ship’s fog-horn down to the smallest babe-in-arms, welcomed its 
coming. Itwas as though every Scotchman in Canada (which is 
a greater Scotland as well as a greater Normandy) was blowing 
his soul into his private bagpipes. The certainty that prosperity 
is returning to the Dominion in general and to the virtuous city in 
particular added fervour to the popular enthusiasm at the passing 
of the Old Year. Timeand the tide of the nation’s fortunes turned 
at one and thesame moment. Confidence in the future is at last 
fully restored, and on every side I see signs of a renewal of the 
industrial enterprise which was checked by the krach of 1907, the 
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symptom ofa sudden arrest of commercial development throughout 
the New World. Even now many people in Canada are out of 
work—in Toronto as in Winnipeg, the number of unemployed 

runs into four figures—and many more have to economise 

rigidly. The “cent belt ””—+z.e, the area where copper coins 

are considered—had extended to Winnipeg and even further 

westward during the past year. With the coming of Spring, 

however, every man capable of holding it should be able to find a 

job and, always supposing the Western wheat crop is up to the 

average, the close of 1909 should find Canada prosperous from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The Western wheat crop is always 
the « in Canada’s economic equation. In 1907 it was the 
poorest in twenty years, and last year it was below the average, 
the factor of drought coming in at last to reduce the yield in 
certain districts. Will this factor continue to operate? Some 
authorities are of opinion that the dry period of a nineteen-year 
cycle ofseasons has been reached, and that we shall not see a crop 
comparable with that of 1902 (41 per cent. of which was No. 1 

hard) for a considerable term. But Iam of opinion that the 
American settler—the world’s pioneer in the art of growing wheat 
wherever there is a little damp—has taught the farmers of Western 
Canada how to avoid crop failures even in the dryest possible 
season. However, everybody now hopes for the best—instead of 
fearing the worst—and the buoyant optimism, which is Canada’s 
greatest national asset, has put an end to the industrial depression 
of the last two years. 

After staying up all night to welcome the New Year, Toronto 
went to bed and arose in the morning with a shining virtuous 
face—to vote a large number of her bar-rooms out of action. At 
the present moment a wave of prohibitionist feeling is passing over 
the whole North continent. It has even submerged the Southern 
States, half of which are now “dry” and the remaining area to a 
large extent subject to various forms of restriction on liquor 
selling. However, in the majority of cases the prohibitive or 
restrictive enactments are not, and cannot be, enforced and may 
be said to form a phase of the mania for virtuous appearances or 
*‘look-see ’? which caused a close student of American affairs to 
describe the United States as a China in becoming. I am not so 

sure that the Probibition movement in Ontario is not to some 
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extent a form of organised hypocrisy. No doubt the majority of 
Prohibitionists sincerely believe that liquor is the root of all evil 
and that it is possible to make a nation sober by penalising or 
forbidding its sale. But one of the results of their activity is to 
drive the vice of drunkenness under ground, so to speak, and 
thus to add the vice of lawlessness—the most contagious of all 
social diseases—to the vice of intemperance. The dry areas of 
Canada and the United States are pervaded by ‘‘blind pigs” or 
illegal dispensaries of illicit liquor, which exist for and by the 
custom of persons whose chief delight in life is to get drunk and 
stay drunk. That liquor may be used without being abused is 
a point of view beyond many otherwise reasonable Canadians. 
The inability to grasp it is really a survival from the days when 
Canada was little more than a string of clearings in the high- 
columned dusk of the backwoods. A quaint example of the current 
notion that liquor in itself is liquid indecency—at the root of it 
lies the puritan idea that pleasure is evil per se—occurred to a 
friend of mine visiting a summer hotel in the Highlands of Ontario. 
He and his companion had claret with their frugal dinner, and 
were watched by a young Canadian seated among his womenfolk 
at the next table with a look more of anger than of sorrow. On 
going out the young Canadian said: “You might behave like 
gentlemen in the presence of ladies!” Asked for an explanation 
he pointed out that they had been guilty of “drinking before 
ladies” which seemed to him “most ungentlemanly conduct.” 
A little lecture on the manners and customs of civilised diners 
was administered, and the critic was required to choose between 
a prompt apology and a bath in the neighbouring Lake of Bays. 
He apologised. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith pointed out that the proposed reduction 
in the number of Toronto’s liquor licences—the bylaw did not 
offer compensation—was an act of dishonesty, and that dishonesty 
was as much a vice as intemperance. None the less, reduction 
was voted by a comparatively small majority. The licences will 
be withdrawn—and the number of “dives,” where you take a 
drink and pay also for breaking the law, will be increased corre- 
spondingly. Still, the voice of social common sense must prevail 
in the end. Of all the sayings in the recent campaign, the only 
exciting episode in Canada’s history for the past month, Dr. 
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Goldwin Smith’s two sentences have had the widestcurrency. It 
is not easy to explain the old philosopher’s position in the public 
life of the Dominion to those who do not know the vie intime of 
his environment. In social matters no man’s opinion is more 
highly regarded. And in political questions everybody listens to 
what he has got to say—and, by interpolating negatives, arrives 
at an approximation to the truth. 


At this season of the year Party warfare closes in Canada, and 
topics of greater interest—for example, Canada’s external relations 
—can be discussed quietly and to good purpose. On the last day 
of 1908 a despatch arrived at Ottawa from Washington, stating 
that Mr. Bryce and Mr. Root had formally agreed on a draft of the 
treaties for the settlement of questions at issue between Canada 
and the United States. Those questions include the various 
controversies in regard to the Atlantic Fisheries, the control of 
international waterways, and the outstanding pecuniary claims of 
private citizens against the Governments of the two countries. 
It will be remembered that draft treaties providing for the 
reference to The Hague of the Treaty of 1818 (the interpretation 
of which defines the respective British and American rights 
in the coast fisheries of Newfoundland and the Magdalene 
Islands), securing the joint control of the waterways, and of the 
diversion of water for power purposes at Niagara Falls, and settling 
the corporation cases, were ratified by the Canadian Parliament 
last year, but left over for future discussion by the United States 
Senate. It is probable that they will be passed at the coming 
session of Congress, but past experience shows that much depends 
on the relations of the new President with a Senate the personnel. 
of which has been changed in many respects. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Senate regards itself as mainly responsible for the matter and 
manner of treaties with foreign Powers, and will never—at any 
rate, until its constitutional powers are altered, which is not likely 
to happen in this generation—consent to conform to the wishes 
of an undiplomatic President. Canadians believe that Mr. Taft 
will be more fortunate in his relations with the Senate than Mr. 
Roosevelt, but they forget that the Senate—like certain American 
millionaires—dislikes paying small debts. The unsettled com- 
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pensation cases, for example, give an impression of stubborn 
niggardliness altogether unworthy of a representative Assembly. 
One of these claims arises out of the wrongful seizure of a Canadian 
vessel by American officials at Oswego, after the conclusion of 
the war of 1812. The claim for damages was awarded in the 
courts, and at successive periods ever since payment has been 
demanded by the heirs of the original claimant. The United 
States Government has on several occasions formally recognised 
the justice of the claim, but Congress, for some inscrutable reason, 
has always failed to pass the estimate providing for payment. 
Another case is in connection with the demand of some Canadian 
citizens in the eastern townships for a rebate of duty on hay 
exported to the United States during the hay famine in the New 
England States some years ago. The courts decided in this case 
also in favour of the claimants, but the money has so far not 
been refunded by the United States Government. The generosity 
of the American people cannot be questioned, but in these small 
matters the spirit of the typical Yankee who loves the infinitesimal 
gain of sharp practice is apt to appear. If, however, Mr. Taft 
succeeds in teaching something of his manner of magnanimity to 
the Senate, small irritating differences resembling the proverbial 
grain de sable will cease to prevent acloser friendship between the 
Dominion and the Republic. 

An invitation has been sent to Canada by President Roosevelt 
to send representatives to a Conference, having for its ultimate 
object the conservation of the vast, but by no means inexhaustible 
natural resources of the North American Continent. Lord 
Grey, on behalf of his Ministers, has accepted the invitation. 
The President in his letter to the Governor-General says: ‘* The 
conclusions of such a Conference, while usually advisory in 
character, could hardly fail to yield ‘important beneficial results, 
both in a better knowledge of the natural resources of each nation 
on the part of the others, and in suggestions for concurrent 
action for the protection of mutual interests related to con- 
servation.”’ I am told that Professor James Robertson, the 
head of Macdonald College, will be one of Canada’s representa- 
tives. No man has done so much for the development of 
Canadian agriculture and the associated industries, and his 
advice will be highly valued by the envoys from the United 
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States, Mexico, and the other countries represented. Here are 
the comments of the Toronto Globe on President Roosevelt's new 
idea: 


President Roosevelt’s suggestion as to the advisability "of husbanding 
resources provides food for reflection, but need not be expected to abate the 
feverish haste of the age to take from mother earth all the good things she 
holds in store. We have much land awaiting the plough, and so we bend every 
effort to extend cultivation until all the virgin sod is broken. The rich 
minerals stored in the rocks are specially attractive, and all are naturally eager 
that these be brought forth to serve human needs. There is much forest 
wealth still standing, and so far the policy pursued has tended to have it cut 
down and used as rapidly as market needs would allow, ‘There is no apprecia- 
tion of the value of a reserve. 

There are countries from which every available stick of timber has been cut, 
whose land is all under cultivation or under private supervision, and whose 
mineral wealth is all exhausted, and these countries are not nearly as well to 
do as Canada and other countries impatient over undeveloped resources. Some 
countries have learned to husband timber resources and to limit each year’s cut 
to a year’s growth. That should be our first departure in the direction of 
husbanding resources. With mineral wealth such a policyis impossible. That 
which is taken out can never be restored. There can be no good purpose served 
by preserving minerals in commercial demand, but we can avoid the folly of 
paying public money for the exhausting of deposits whose contents will not 
repay the cost of mining, 

Resources in land are permanent, and no effort will be spared to bring all 
thatis idle under cultivation. Thorold (Rogers ?) has shown that the golden age 
in Britain, both relatively and absolutely, was before the common was enclosed. 
When there were large areas of public land available for what we call home- 
steading the people enjoyed a higher standard of living than has since been 
obtained. But if any voice was raised in favour of husbanding this resource or 

retaining this margin of unused wealth it was unheeded. No nation has ever 
held back when there was a possibility of increasing its capacity for producing 
wealth. Canada will hasten to bring all her land into use, even though the 
consummation may be in the uncertain future. We will become just con- 
servative enough over the exhaustion of our mineral deposits that we will not 
take out minerals that involve a cost greater than the returns. And our forest 
wealth should be so managed that it will yield a regular and permanent harvest, 
the authorised cut of each year equalling the estimated growth of the trees 
preserved, 


Such acts of co-operation must strengthen the existing friend- 
ship between Canada and the United States. But they do not, 
as Dr. Goldwin Smith would have us believe, make for annexation. 
The manifest destiny of Canada is to preserve her national 
personality and not to add nine or more stars and several ships 
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to the second flag of Anglo-Saxondom. [If, in the next few 
years, Great Britain takes the lead in consolidating the Empire, 
she will remain for ever an Imperial independency, and the 
mediator between all British subjects and all American citizens. 
If not, she will become an independent Power in every sense of 
the epithet. 

E. B. O. 


THE “NATIONAL REVIEW” AND MR. CLIFFORD SIFTON 


Our attention has been called to a passage in the Canadian 
notes of the December number of the National Review, which is 
interpreted as reflecting upon the honour and honesty of the 
Hon. Clifford Sifton, late Minister of the Interior in Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s Government, who as such was the responsible head of 
the Department dealing with sales by the Crown of timber 
limits and public lands. The passage in question ran as follows: 
‘But he allowed himself to be mixed up with a number of 
questionable transactions in the sale of timber limits and other 
public property.’’ We desire to express our unqualified regret 
that any such imputation should ever have appeared in the 
National Review, and we hereby unreservedly withdraw it, and 
apologise to Mr. Sifton for any annoyance which it may have 
occasioned him. 


In response to a wide- 
spread demand, the article 
in the June 1905 “ National 
Review" has been republished 
in popular form. 

THIRD EDITION 


(20th THOUSAND) 
NOW READY 
To be obtained on written application to 
the Manager of the “ National Review,” 23 Ryder 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W., at the following 


prevaid rates: 
10s. per 100 Copies 
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suitable for distribution at political gatherings, to factory workers 
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PRESS OPINIONS 


** Those who care to attempt the task of finding out for themselves 
how England stands to-day will be helped by the ‘Candid Impres- 
sions’ published in the ‘ National Review’ by a German resident in 
this country.”— Morning Post. 


‘No article in any of the magazines this month is likely to provoke 
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more comment than the ‘Candid Impressions of England’ by an 
anonymous German resident, in the ‘ National Review.’ That there is 
a good deal of truth in the article we are not prepared to deny, and 
criticism of this sort, however unpalatable, may be valuable and 
regenerative if conveyed by the right person and in the right 
spirit.” — Spectator. 


There are few idlers nowadays when everyone 
has many interests to serve, and thinking men 
and women do not hesitate to take advantage 
of modern time-saving methods. One of the 
greatest of these is THE REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER, which is daily becoming 
more widely used for the general correspon- 
dence of private and political life. |The 
manipulation of THE REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER is a simple matter, and may 
be successfully acquired in a very short time. 
We would welcome an opportunity of sending 
an interesting booklet dealing with these points. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C: 

West End Address— 

222 REGENT STREET, W. 


THE FINEST BRITISH-MADE CAMERAS are | 
The Stereoscopic Company’s 


“KING’S OWN” 


Daylight Loading, Film or Plates. 


= The IDEAL CAMERAS 
for OFFICERS 


These Cameras are specially con- 

structed for use Abroad, and appeal 

to all who appreciate exquisite 
workmanship and design. 
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CAMERAS SENT ON APPROVAL on receipt of reference or remittance. 
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